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A FRIEND IN NEED. 



Oh, the poor are the poor's ahnoners, else would die crowds 
That none know how they live. 

" Sloane Square, Sloane Square ! Trains for 
High Street, Kensington; Moorgate Street, 
Bishopsgate ! " 

Clare listens to the porter's unmusical 
cry with a passing flash of such elation as 
a shipwrecked mariner may feel when he 
descries a sail on the horizon. The analogy 
is purely mental. In actual fsLct, nothing 
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can be less like a storm-tossed sea than 
the safe wooden platform of a station on 
the Underground Eailway. And on such 
an one Clare is standing, all her small posses- 
sions packed up in the carpet-bag she holds 
in her hand. 

She will never return to the studio. 
On that point she has finally determined ; 
and to escape without further delay, parley, 
or cross-examination is certainly desirable. 

London is treacherous, dangerous, hateful. 
The country must be wholesomer, happier, 
and safer than this great, busy, overcrowded 
town. To Clare the country means — Tor- 
chester — and its vicinity. By the Under- 
ground Eailway she can travel to Bishopsgate 
Street, thence, vid Great Eastern, into Tor- 
sbire. Such is her present purpose. She 
will not go near the college, she might be 
recognised there; and she is still haunted 
Ijy a childish, but unconquerable, dread of 
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Mrs. Steele and that evilly-threatened Home. 
Wild misgivings as to her late mistress's 
powers over a runaway governess torment 
her, and she is determined to avoid risks of 
any kind. 

Each passing experience is weaving its 
mark in indelible letters into her character, 
and adds to its strength and independence. 
Some months ago she would have wandered 
helplessly, almost hopelessly, about the 
streets, and allowed events to shape her 
course ; now she starts on a fresh journey 
of adventure, and possible peril, with a 
fixed purpose, a brave heart, and a settled 
plan of action. 

Near the great provincial town of Tor- 
chester is a small seaport, where no one is 
likely to recognise her. There she can find 
a cheap and respectable lodging, and surely 
some way of earning her daily bread will 
present itself. She remembers the large 

B 2 
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college for ladies which stands high on the 
west cliflf above the sea, and has over a 
hundred pupils within its warm red-brick 
walls. It opens its doors to aspiring young 
teachers too, and the Lady Principal has 
made the advancement of governess-pupils 
a sp^cialitS in her establishment. An accom- 
plished workwoman, who is willing to make 
herself generally useful, will surely find 
some employment under that wide-spreading 
scholastic roof. 

These thoughts are crowding into Clare's 
mind as she sits on the platform awaiting 
her train, and a longing, that amounts to* 
passion, fills her heart. 

The country — ^peace, quiet, rest — welcome 
thrice-blessed rest ! Oh, would she were out 
in the familiar meadows already ! She seems 
to see their lovely green undulating ex- 
panse before her. She notes the wealth 
of golden dandelions and buttercups. She 
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even remembers the dear little pink daisies 
that nestle modestly close to the grass, at a 
respectful distance from their gorgeous-hued 
sisters. She. almost fancies she can hear 
the distant note of the cuckoo. . . . 

And then the landscape vanishes from 
her mental vision, the porter's summons 
recalls her to the prosaic present, and she 
starts to her feet as the train comes to a 
noisy halt in the station. 

There is no music in the crunching wheels, 
nor in the hoarse voice of the porter, yet 
both sound delightful to her, for they seem 
to bring her one step nearer to — Torchester. 

Oh joy ! She will certainly allow herself 
one peep at the college — at the window from 
which his head used to look out, and at her 
own dear old home. 

" Jump in, there — jump in, if you are 
going on ? " 

It is the guard's voice which recalls 
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Clare from her visionary anticipations this 
time. He speaks in a sharp peremptory- 
tone, and she, realising that his remonstrance 
is addressed to her, obediently enters the 
carriage he hastily opens for her. She is 
preoccupied, but by no means flurried,- and 
she steps into the train with that slow 
graceful manner of moving which is not 
suited to the rapid requirements of railway 
travelling. The door is flung to with a 
bang, and the sudden jerk of the train, as 
it starts on its onward course, precipitates 
her almost into the lap of a girl who is 
sitting near the door. 

Clare apologises with dignity, the other 
girl laughs ; but her merriment cannot offend 
— it is genuine and irrepressible. The girls 
are alone in the compartment. Clare crosses 
over and seats herself opposite to her com- 
panion, whose honest blue eyes and healthy 
happy face confirm- the bright impression 
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made by the sound of her childlike 
laughter. 

Clare, like most people of sensitive 
organisation, is impressionable and given 
to sudden sympathies or antipathies. Her 
instincts are generally true, as those of 
good women are apt to be. Faults in life 
breed errors in judgment. The upright 
nature does not incline to crooked paths.* 

" I am not accustomed to this jerky mode 
of travelling, as you must have seen," she 
explains, smiliug ; " thank you for catching 
me so cleverly." 

" That was because you fell so cleverly," 
says the other. "Anybody would think 
you'd rehearsed the business for a bit of 
stage eflfect." Then, with a swift glance of 
inquiry : " Perhaps you are in the habit of 
rehearsing everything, like the rest of us ? " 

" Oh no, indeed ; I have never rehearsed 
anything in all my life," replies Clare promptly. 
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She still has a way of taking what is said to 
her au grand s6neux. 

"So much the better for you, my dear," 
remarks her companion, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, which reminds Clare curiously of 
Mr. Hetheringham. 

" For my part, I'm sick of the very name 
of a theatre just now, for Tve been rehearsing 
for four mortal hours this morning, and I was 
ready to drop when it was all over at last. 
And then I had to go down to Victoria to 
meet a girl who has just come back to London, 
after being cheated by a manager in the pro- 
vinces, poor thing ! Her mother was at the 
station too, so I might have spared myself 
that journey ; but I did feel so sorry for Nora, 
she is such a simple pretty creature, just the 
sort a nasty old manager is sure to take 
advantage of Girls who don't know how to 
hold their own in a theatre always get worsted 
by the authorities, whether it's management 
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or principals. When Nora went off with her 
mother, I thought Td come on by the Under- 
ground. It's rather fun for me. I mostly 
walk, but I was so tired to-day." 

" I am glad you came by this train," says 
Clare cordially, for she thinks her new friend's 
voice as pleasant as her face. 

"And I'm glad too," replies the other, 
" for I love looking at pretty people. I mean 
people who are really pretty before they get 
themselves up. With paint, powder, and 
patches anyone might pass muster." 

Clare smiles as she says : 

" I hope you never paint." 

The idea of rouge, paint, powder, and 
patches is painful to her, in connection with 
the bright young face she is eagerly looking 
into. 

Clare has been brought up in the country, 
and her notions belong to the simple old 
school which deems all so-called "aids to 
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beauty" meretricious and even sinfuL The 
powders, dyes, and lotions used by Mrs. Steele 
and Cecilia had always appeared to her as 
indications of falsehood and treachery. Mens 
Sana in corpore sano was her old master's 
constantly-reiterated teaching; and surely a 
healthy state of mind and body is incom- 
patible with a false complexion and tinted 
eyelashes. Her companion's straightforward 
reply to her anxious exclamation startles her 
now. 

^* Of course I have to rouge and make up 
a little at night, because of the footlights — 
one looks too ghastly else. But I don't lay it 
on thick, as some of our girls do, and I never 
use anything but ' soap and Tvater in the 
daytime." 

'^ Because of the footlights ? " echoes Clare. 
" Are you really an actress then ? " 

The girl nods, laughs, and explains : 

"Well, not exactly yet; though that is. 
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what I hope to be, if I get on. I — Fm only a 
dancer at present." 

The consternation in Clare's grave face 
makes her blue -eyed companion almost 
nervous ; but as she continues her explana- 
tion, she speedily recovers her frank look and 
manner. 

" It's nothing to be ashamed of," she tells 
herself conj&dently; "this lady evidently 
doesn't understand anything about the 
theatre." This is a just and sensible con- 
clusion. No girl could have vaguer notions 
of the stage and its votaries than Clare, who 
had only entered a theatre three times in her 
life. 

"Sometimes I have a line or two to say, 
and mostly a song and a dance," continues 
the " actress." " I've a nice little part in the 
new burlesque we've been rehearsing to-day. 
We open with it on Saturday week. That 
stupid old * Proserpine ' is really played out. 
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It's run for three months right off, morning 
performances and all complete. The next is 
to be 'Don Carlos/ and Fm the Inquisitive 
Inquisitor. I'm always doing the spy, peeping 
round practicable windows, doors, curtains, 
and screens. IVe a fine character-dance with 
the Infanta : a full-grown boisterous infent 
she is, too ; for Mr. KoUicks takes the part, 
and he's big and noisy enough to fill the stage 
all by himself." 

Clare had read Schiller's " Don Carlos " 
with that eccentric old master of hers long 
ago, and the grandeur and pathos of the 
tragedy had impressed her profoundly. What 
she now hears of this travesty shocks all her 
notions of the fitness of things. 

" What you say sounds like nonsense," 
she remarks. "Do you mean that a grand 
play is ever turned into such rubbish as that 
on the London stage ? " 

" Oh, I wish Gran could hear you ! " cries 
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the actress ; " you and she would agree, I am 
sure. She calls burlesque murder, and says 
our style of dancing is atroce. You and she 
would be able to sympathise in abusing the 
performances at the Kaleidoscope. I do 
believe my grandma would take to you at 
once ; you move and speak in the gentle 
dignified way she admires so much, and which 
she is always telling me to imitate, as it is 
comme ilfaut" 

" Is she French ? " asks Clare, and thinks 
that accounts for this girl's vivacity and her 
un-English gestures. 

" Yes, she is a Parisian, and she comes of 
quite a grand family too. Her parents be- 
longed to the ancienne noblesse, and she ran 
away from Paris when the kings and queens 
and all the other swells were guillotined. 
How terrible that Ke volution must have been ! 
My grandparents wore their servants' clothes, 
or they would never have escaped. Disguised 
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as coachman and wife they got away to Havre, 
and came over to England; but they were 
awfully, awfully poor. Later on. Gran began 
to give lessons in dancing and deportment. 
If you were to see her now you wouldn't 
wonder that she has taught so many grandees 
in her time. She always moves gracefully. 
The leading ladies at the theatre are not a 
patch upon Granny. She taught my poor 
mother the same profession, regularly brought 
her up to it, you know ; and, after a time, 
they made a lot of money. But my poor 
father, who was in business, and not very 

careful " The girl hesitates and stammers 

here. She is ready and anxious to tell her 
own history to her pretty companion, who 
watches her with such wistful pathetic eyes ; 
but she does not intend to compromise the 
father, whose memory has been a constant 
source of pain and trouble in her little home. 
After an awkward pause she resumes, hurriedly 
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and vaguely : " So all the money was lost in 
speculations. When my parents died, Gran 
had the sole care of me, and then, poor dear, 
she began teaching again, though she was 
nearly sixty years old. Wasn't that very 
hard on her ? " 

" Very," says Clare promptly. 

She is really interested by the odd glimpse 
this confiding little girl is giving her into an 
utterly unknown world, and the girl herself 
evidently enjoys talking to a sjinpathetic 
listener. Narration is at once her weakness 
and her strength, as is the case with many 
ingenuous women. 

"Poor old Gran had really retired from 
the profession, you know, when she found she 
would have to make a fresh start. But when 
I was fourteen she had the rheumatic fever, 
poor dear, and that was the worst time we 
ever had. Since then she has not been able 
to work at all, and, of course, I was too 
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vounof to orive lessons: but soon an offer 
came for me to go on the stage. So I went 
to Manchester for twelve months with a well- 
to-do old pupil of Gran's. I got on very well, 
and after a couple of years Mr. Hoax's agent 
saw me there, and made me an offer to come 
up to the Kaleidoscope. Gran was very 
pleased for one reason, as I can live with her 
now, of course, and she looks after me ; but 
life is rather a struggle, I find. Do you think 
so too, or are you one of the lucky ones 
that don't have to work for pennies and 
shillings?" 

" Indeed, yes ; I also have to earn my 
bread," says Clare, but says no more. She 
is not communicative by nature. Her 
strength lies in silence rather than in nar- 
ration. "Tell me more about your grand- 
mother, and your home, and your work at 
the theatre, if you don't mind. I am much 
interested," she adds pleasantly; and her 
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loquacious companion, grateful for this en- 
couragement, continues : 

"Well, we just contrive to get along, 
you see ; we've enough bread-and-butter, 
and we can manage a cup of French coffee 
now and then ; but the luxuries of the 
season are out of our reach. A grilled 
tomato and a filleted sole we do afford our- 
selves as a Sunday treat ; but salmon and 
cucumber is always beyond us. And I am 
so fond of salmon ! " 

She laughs, the gay laugh which is bom 
of youth and a good conscience. 

" And where do you live ? " asks Clare. 

" In Dean Street, near Soho Square. I 
shall have to get out at Gower Street Station. 
And you ? " 

The question startles Clare. She flushes 

painfully, and an odd choking sensation 

comes into her throat. 

Where does she live ? 

VOL. m. 
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Nowhere. She has no home^; she is a 
wanderer, friendless, alone on the face of 

the earth. 

Her bright vision of that journey to 
Torchester vid Liverpool Street has suddenly- 
faded away, and with the waning daylight 
her hopes of the future change into keen - 
present anxiety. 

What will become of her if she arrives 
at Torchester late in the evening? How 
can she find the modest respectable lodging 
she requires after dark ? Who will take 
her in at five minutes' notice, coming as 
she does without introduction or recommen- 
dation ? She might get a bed at the hotel ; 
but she happens to know something of hotel 
charges from hearing Mrs. Steele's loud and 
bitter complaints on that subject. And how 
will her money last if she begins with such 
extravagance ? 

" You look so sad, I am sure you are in 
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trouble," ^ys her companion wistfully. " Can 
I do anything to help you ? " 

" Gower Street, Gower Street 1 " shouts a 
clamorous porter. 

" Come home with me and see my 
Gran'ma," adds the girl earnestly. 

She springs out of the carriage as she 
speaks, and holds the door open, waiting for 
Clare. 

"My name is Susie Delane," she says 
hurriedly. "You can tell me yours as we 
go along ; but do come with me : I am 
positive Gran will like you, and if you are 
not proud and want help or work, surely 
we might — do come." 

" Thanks," says Clare ; " I will come." 

She speaks with sudden but grateful 

resolution. Then she follows her bright 

companion along the platform, and up the 

long, steep, dark stairs, that lead them out 

of the sulphurous atmosphere into the welcome 

c 2 
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freshness of the early spring evening. The 
wind is westerly, and a breath of primroses 
and violets seems carried straight from 
the country on its widespread, rain charged 
wings. As the girls step out into the 
fragrant air both inhale it with a delightful 
sense of relief. 

"The Underground may be convenient 
at times," remarks Susie laughingly, " but it 
is always decidedly nasty." 

Then she remembers a question she 
has previously asked, and to which she 
received no reply. She now repeats it in a 
new form. 

" I suppose you live near this station ? 
I hope you do, because I very much wish to 
be friends with you, if you will let me. Do 
you mind my taking hold of your arm, dear ? 
It seems more cosy as we are walking side 
by side." 

Clare answers by a gentle pressure of 
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the small fingers so timidly resting upon 
her arm. Susie, who is half afraid of her 
silent stately companion, feels relieved and 
reassured by this encouraging *sign, and at 
once resumes her easy birdlike chirruping. 

" You did not tell me your name, dear," 
she says, never suspecting that there can 
be any voluntary hesitation about stating 
so simple a fact. "Please do, so that I 
may know what to say to Gran. She likes 
forms and ceremonies — most foreimers do, 
I believe — and I want to introduce you in 
quite grand style. That will impress the 
dear old lady favourably from the first. 
Her name really is Madame la Marquise de 
Laigne, you must know, but she condescends 
to call herself Delane now." Susie spells 
the two names, and watches the effect of her 
communication on her silent companion. 
" My poor dear mother married beneath her, 
so Gran says, and my father's name, John 
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Eobinson, was not aristocratic, I confess. 
When I went on the stage I wanted to call 
myself Suzanne de Laigne ; but Granny- 
objected to the degradation of her name; 
and the manager thought Susie looked better 
in the bills, as I was only a very little thing 
when first I began. Of course I accommo- 
dated myself to circumstances, as we all 
have to do sooner or later, and finally I 
compromised the matter by calling myself 
Vivia Delane in the bills. And that name 
has stuck to me ever since. No one — at 
least only one person — knows anything abqut 
Eobinson or the marchioness. And that 
person knows all about me in every way." 

Clare smiles as she thinks there can never 
be much difficulty in learning Susie's pro- 
foundest secrets. 

"My name is Maud Smith," she says, 
after a moment's hesitation. She would have 
preferred to tell this simple confiding little 
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maiden the truth at once ; but her late ex- 
perience baa taught her extraordinary caution. 
Susie's mention of the Kaleidoscope Theatre 
has further alarmed her ; for she distinctly 
remembers that as the name of one of Lord 
Verstrume's favourite haunts. 

*•'! am glad your name is Maud," says 
Susie. "You look like the heroine of a 
novel or the leading lady in a sensation 
drama — ^beautiful, proud, haughty, silent, and 
awfully reserved, don't you know ? " 

Clare laughs. 

" Indeed I do not know," she says, 
amused at the other's light-hearted prattle; 
*' but I am glad you are pleased." 

" I am pleased with Maud, for the name 
suggests poetry and mystery, as you really 
do ; but Smith ! Smith does not suit you 
the least little bit. You must make haste 
and change it, dear. And if you are half as 
nice as you look, any gentleman would be 
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proud to give you his name. I can quite 
fancy you as Mrs. Vivian or Mrs. Vavasour. 
And oh, Miss Maud, I do wish you would 
tell me if you were ever in love yourself, or 
— or — anything of that sort ? " 

Clare smiles, and speedily determines to 
lead the girl's thoughts into some channel 
which cannot fail to be more interesting than 
the experiences of a stranger, and at the same 
time less embarrassing to her — Maud. "I 
almost fancy you know more about * things of 
that sort ' than I do, Susie,'' she says pleasantly. 
" Indeed I think it very probable that you ar,e 
in love with somebody at this moment." 

Susie pauses in her walk, and faces her 
companion with a rosy flush upon her bright 
young face, and a delighted sparkle in her 
frank blue eyes. 

" In love ! " she cries ; " what could lead 
you to think that ? " 

" I was right," says Clare, " and you won't 
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attempt to deny it. Some day — if you ever 
do leam to know and trust me — I shall ask 
you to tell me all about him." 

Susie wisely resists a strong impulse to 
fling her arms around Clare's neck, and then 
and there to tell her little love-story, which 
began but a week ago, on the occasion of her 
chance encounter with Lord Kempton in the 
wings at the Kaleidoscope. 

" You have invited me to go home with 
you now, Susie," says Clare, " and I shall no 
doubt astonish you greatly by asking you if 
you know of a lodging anywhere near yours. 
I only want one room ; but it must be cheap 
and clean. Do you think you can direct me 
to such a place just for to-night ? " 

'^ How strange I " remarks Susie. " You 
don't mean to say that you are without a home 
to go to ? " 

Clare feels inclined to resent a question 
she deems impertinent; but, checking her 
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momentary indignation, as she realises its 
injustice, she says : 

^'I was obliged to leave my apartments 
suddenly to-day, and I desire to find some in 
quite another locality." 

This is literally true, therefore Clare is glad 
to be able to say it. 

"Well, I don't know wherever your last 
locality may have been," says Susie, with a 
touch of that pcrtness which is inseparable 
from under-breeding ; " but if it is near Sloane 
Square where you got in, you're well at the 
other side of the town now, as I suppose you 
know." 

It has hurt Clare to find her companion 
wanting in the delicacy which she herself has 
always regarded as the first characteristic of 
gentle womanhood; but her good sense soon 
subdues the passing feeling of disappointment, 
and she says in her pleasantest tone : 
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" Do you think you can direct me to such 
a lodging ? " 

*^ I am sure I can," says Susie, delighted 
at the idea of being of use to her new friend. 
*' The very room for you is to let in our house. 
The only question now is for you to find 
favour in the eyes of Madame la Marquise. 
I think — I feel sure she will like you ; and 
oh, if she does, promise me faithfully to say 
nothing of what you suspect ; for it is quite 
true. I am in love, though no one knows it. 
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FAITH BETWEEN FRIENDS. 

A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Bums with one love, with one resentment glows. 

"That is lovely, chSrie — perfect. Of all 
the works you have shown to me, this is 
the most splendid. Your eye for colour is 
good, your taste excellent." 

"I am so glad you are pleased, Madame 
Delane. From what Susie tells me, and 
from what I know of you myself, I shall 
always consider you an authority on all 
questions of taste." 
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"Ah, my dear child, you will remember 
that my sainted mother was a great and 
noble lady ; and I — God be praised ! — may 

have inherited some of her fine qualities. 
Those things are born with us; we can 

never quite attain them. My poor little 
Susie does not suffer so much as she might 
from her present position at the theatre, 
and the contact of the low plebeians there, 
because the blood of her father runs in her 
young veins. She is not pur sang, you 
see; and she feels it no hardship to earn 
her bread among women who are by no 
means refined, either in nature or habits. 
She is a good girl — thanks be to the 
Virgin! — is my poor little Suzanne; but 
she will always be mediocre. Distinction is 
not born with her. Was it not strange that 
my daughter could have allied herself to 
one John Eobinson, of the most bourgeois ? 
Ah, when one recalls to oneself *' 
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Madame Delane here loses herself in 
silent retrospection. Her thoughts wander 
back to those days long ago, when 
Louis XVI. was king, when those terrible 
revolutionists had not dethi-oned royalty, 
violated faith, outraged decency. The poor 
old lady lives as much in that brilliant 
past as in the poverty-stricken present; 
and it is a mercy that memory lifts her 
above the sordid necessities of her daily 
life. She recalls herself by an ejQfort: 

"My poor little Suzanne, she finds it 
hard to work at times ; but she does not rebel. 
She manages to content herself with so little, 
and she desires to be a good girl always. Indeed, 
she must know it would be the death to her 
grandmother if the child were to go the 
ways of those other women. As for money, 
we need but little ; and love — thank Heaven, 
the child knows no one to speak to, and 
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she is heart-whole still; so there can be no 
danger." 

Clare listens, but makes no reply. She 
does not share Madame Delane s conviction 
— indeed, she has reason to doubt the sound 
state of Susie's heart, though the girl has 
made no further allusion to her lover since 
she spoke those hurried words to her new 
friend when first she led her up the steps 
of the old house in Soho. 

Love, that ablest of all teachers, has 
actually taught Susie caution and reserve 
already. And though repression has been 
absolutely painful at times, still she has 
managed to keep silence ; and once her lover 
has declared himself and implored her to 
keep their understanding a secret, she has 
firmly resolved to obey him. 

** Maud " and she are now intimate and 
excellent friends; but no further confidences 
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have passed between them since they made 
that first memorable journey together. 

"What do you call those flowers you 
are designing now, Maud, and which I find 
so very pretty?" asks Madame Delane, as 
Clare's busy fingers arrest her attention. 

"They are clematis, purple and white. 
When I have drawn and painted them, I 
shall copy them on turquoise blue velvet." 

" And that will be for what ? " 

" For the borders of some handsome 
boudoir curtains." 

" Ah, that will be magnijique in verity ! 
And pray who means to buy anything so very 
fine ? " 

" A Miss ^ Belle Moss ' sent me the velvet, 
and silks, and the commission," says Clare. 
" She is at the Kaleidoscope, and dear kind 
Susie persuaded her to give me the order for 
this work. She is furnishing a bijou residence, 
I believe. Her salary at the theatre is five 
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pounds a week, and yet she oflfers me six 
guineas for some needlework ! It is a strange 
world this of London ! " 

" It is a wicked world tant pis ! " says 
Madame Delane, with an impatient sigh. " I 
pray to the good God day and night to protect 
my poor little Susie. Her life leads her along 
paths of terrible danger.'' 

" But she is good, honest, true, and 
therefore quite safe, I am sure," says Clare 
earnestly. " I cannot tell you how I admire 
her brave independence, her honest industry. 
And she is so considerate to me, and has 
already helped me by getting me so many 
orders. I am pleased to do the work ; but I 
fear I sometimes vex Susie, for I must decline 
to go to the theatre ; and nothing shall induce 
me to become acquainted with any of the ladies 
there. I have persuaded Susie to promise she 
will never mention my name to any one of 
them, or teU them anything but the simple fact 

YOL. III. D 
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that a poor girl who lodges in the same house 
with her is glad to execute their commissions. 
I never wish to see anyone but Susie and 
yourself, Madame Delane ; and I shall be quite 
content, and most grateful, to stay here with 
you for years, if you will let me." 

"But is it wise, my child, to persist in 
thus shutting yourself away from the world ? 
It seems ' so strange that at your age you will 
go nowhere, and decline to make any ac- 
quaintances. It is well to be industrious — I 
admire you for that ; also I commend you for 
being, careful in the selection of friends. But 
you lead the life of a nun, and, indeed, I fear 
you will really take the veil and the vows 
one day." 

Clare flushes painfully. 

"Sometimes I wish that I could do so," 
she says. 

"Ah, but this is folly, my child. I hope 
I am a good Catholic; but I have my own 
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thoughts and my long experience, and the 
result is that I do not like to see young girls 
becoming nuns. It is a better and a happier 
life to be a devoted wife and a good mother. 
Believe an old woman when she tells you that 
from her heart." 

" A devoted wife ! " Poor Clare feels as 
though a healing wound were suddenly torn 
open within her heart. She hides her face and 
bursts into a passion of tears. 

Madame Delane, who has always seen the 
girl self-collected, tranquil, reserved, and quite 
unemotional, is startled. She stretches out her 
thin white hands, all bent and crippled with 
rheumatism, and lays them on her young 
friend's shoulders. 

" My good Maud," she says tenderly, " you 
are a young girl and I a very old woman ; but 
I have not forgotten my own youth yet, and, 
believe me, I can sympathise with trials and 
troubles. I trusted you when I saw you first, 
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and I willingly ofifered you the protection of 
my humble home. I have forborne to ask 
any questions of you all these many weeks 
because confidence comes best without solici- 
tation; but I have always known, as I now 
see, that you bear with you the burden 
of a great sorrow. Will you not tell it to 
me ? 

" Believe me, confession comforts and 
relieves. It is not intended that we should 
lock up our griefs in our own breast ; at times 
they must be too hard to carry without the 
aid of sympathy and consolation. I tell my 
sins to my priest, my sorrows to my friends, 
and both to my God. And so it is possible, 
ah, almost easy, to live ! " 

The old lady's face is beautiful as she 
speaks. Her wrinkles are lost in a happy 
smile, the fiiint gleam in her erst sparkling 
eyes seems to shine with a reflection of the 
undying light from the brave soul within. 
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Clare glances at the bent silver-white head, 
at the noble old face, at the poor crippled 
hands stretched towards her in supplication 
and sympathy. Oh, if she dared tell this 
sweet kind old lady all I 

That would indeed be both comfort and 
relief ; but, alas, her burden must be borne in 
patience and — in silence ! 

"I cannot, I must not speak," she says, 
repressing her sobs with an eflfort. "My 
sorrow is my secret. I cannot share it." 

Madame Delane feels really perplexed. 
Ever since Susie brought Clare home with her 
one evening, nearly two months ago, there 
has been a latent suspicion in the old lady's 
mind concerning the antecedents of the 
reserved and beautiful young stranger. She 
took her on trust in the first instance, im- 
pressed by the candour of her brief replies 
to preliminary and necessary inquiries ; and 
she has never for a moment doubted the 
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justice of her first impressions in the girl's 
favour. Having accepted her in good faith, 
and without demanding any explanation of 
her friendless condition, Madame Delane con- 
siders herself bound to avoid asking questions 
later on. She is a lady by birth and breeding, 
and could never descend to vulgar curiosity. 
But, as time goes on, she has wished and 
hoped, for " Maud's " own sake, that the 
barrier of reserve between them should be 
broken, and that the lonely girl should bring 
herself to share her secret trouble, whatever 
its nature, with one so ready and anxious to 
give her the benefit of womanly sympathy and 
advice. 

She watches that bowed bead attentively 
now. Has the right moment come ? Will 
Maud speak at last ? 

Trouble, trial, perhaps temptation, have 
come into this girl's life; but no dishonour 
has ever smirched the fair robe of purity 
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which clothes her soul and looks so innocently 
out of her large sad eyes. On that point 
Madame Delane has never had a shadow of 
doubt. 

Suddenly Clare raises her head, looks 
across at the sympathetic face of the kind old 
lady before her, crosses over, and kneels at 
her feet. 

"I will confess to you, dear Madame 
Delane," she says. " I will tell you all my 
story, and you shall judge me. I will leave 
my fate in your hands, and I will abide by your 
decision. * If you disapprove of my intention 
to withdraw myself from a world I have found 
very cruel, I will do so no longer ; but I am 
quite sure, whatever you think of my conduct, 
you will respect my secret, and not betray me 
either to my friends — if there be such — or to 
my enemies." 

* * ^ .5^ * 

Clare's story is soon told. She has spoken 
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without the least reservation — frankly, fear- 
lessly .... 

The sun had sunk low in the western sky. 
A parting gleam of its golden light tips the 
red tiles on the opposite roof. The kettle is 
singing peacefully upon the hob, madame's 
faithful old cat is purring contentedly upon 
the windowsill. Susie has not returned from 
her morning performance yet, and Clare awaits 
her patient listener's verdict or decision. Will 
she be judged right or wrong, innocent or 
guilty? 

It has been a strange, but not altogether 
a painful, ordeal to confide all her doubts, 
fears, hopes, and anxieties to another. She 
has led a weary life of such utter mental 
isolation for a very long time now, that the 
notion of putting her varied experiences into 
words, and discussing them with a sympa- 
thetic listener, suggested a feeling of blessed 
relief to her. 
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And this is just what she has experienced 
during the recital of the story of her sad 
young life. 

"And now, Madame Dclane, you have 
heard, you know all. As I have naught 
extenuated, I feel siire you will set down 
naught in malice." 

"Ah, you are making what is called a 
quoting there. I know more of the litera- 
ture of your language than you would 
judge from my ungrammatical speaking." 

" I think' you speak wonderfully, dear 
madame," says Clare, with conviction; "and 
now I am most anxious to hear what you 
will have to say to me. Have I done right 
or wrong ? Do you blame me ? " 

" Blame you ? mais non, ahsolument non. 
You have behaved all throughout like a dear, 
a noble-hearted girl." 

"And you don't wish me to go away 
from you and Susie ? " 
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" I wish you to remaiii for always, my 
wise and good daughter. At least, I would 
desire to keep you until I hand you over 
to somebody very worthy of you — to your 
Monsieur Harold, par exemple.'^ 

"Oh, that can never be now, dear kind 
madame," Clare sighs profoundly, as she 
makes this declaration. 

"And for why not, my child? If your 
Jiance is as brave and true and consistent a 
man as you have- taught me to believe, he 
will not lose heart, he will not rest until he 
has restored to himself the woman whom 
he loves. He will persevere until he has 
found you, and then ^" 

"His mother may have taught him to 
think ill of me — to despise me." 

" He will believe no evil of you if he 
has true love for you. That in itself means 
an entire faith." 

"Is there any true love in this world?" 
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exclaims Clare bitterly. " I often doubt it 
when I remember the insults that have been 
offered to me under that sacred name." 

^^The counterfeit does not deny; it but 
prove the existence of the true. I read 
somewhere, only the other day : ^ If there 
had never been real guineas, there would 
be no sham ones.'" 

"It certainly seems as if only the sham 
ones are offered to me," says Clare, with 
a sorry attempt at a smile. "Harold must 
have been at home for months now and " 

"And you have persistently hided your- 
self for months ? How will you that this 
poor young man shall find you when you 
spend your life in making effort, that he 
shall not do so ? Now I shall just show 
you what I consider the great foolishness 
of your conduct. In the first place, your 
ridicule fear of the Home in which Mrs. 
Steele has threaten to imprison you, makes 
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you to run away from your situation. If 
you liad stayed to ask a little advice, or 
even to think of it, quite in a tranquil 
moment, you must have found that this 
malicious lady could not do this thing. 
Your next folly is this : you live in daily 
and quite free intercourse with a young man 
for whom, from the first hour of your meeting, 
you have not a feeling of great confidence. 
And at last you are strongly surprised at a 
declaration of him, which you ought to have 
been prepared for quite in the commencement 
of your acquaintance quixotic." 

Clare lifts her hands with a gesture of 
supplication. 

*^I see it all, dear madame," she says 
humbly, for she is one of the few who can 
accept reproof graciously. 

'^And I will say no more words on a 
subject so penible,'* says Madame Delane, 
pressing her young friend's hand reassuringly. 
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"It is easy for those to make rules and 
laws who have not themselves been placed 
in circumstances of a great perplexity. And 
we often are readier to blame, than to make 
an avis as to what will be right to do. 
You are a brave, a good girl, though it may 
be a little in want of a wise discretion some- 
time. But en verite you are only a child 
now; and I hope my little Susie will go so 
straight and just through her difficult life 
as you have done. By-the-bye, she is late 
to-day — I do not like her to linger on her 
way. It is surely the hour for our tea 
abeady ? " 

** It is," says Clare. " I will go up and 
put my work away. When I come back Til 
make the tea ; Susie will be here by that 
time, I am sure, and longing for the cup 
that cheers, as she always does w^hen she is 
tired and thirsty." 

Clare's little room at the top of the old 
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lodging-house is a model of neatness and 
good taste. The cheap cretonne curtains 
that frame the old-fashioned small-paned 
window are beautifully draped. The hand 
of the artist is visible in those graceful folds 
and dainty ribbon bows. Many a wealthy 
dame might envy Clare the furniture of her 
cloth-covered mantleshelf, with its handsome 
border of giant pansies, and the large well- 
shaped vases, picked up at a stall in Totten- 
ham Court Koad, and filled with bright 
bunches of fragrant spring flowers. On the 
walls are photographs of Torchester College 
and Cathedral, purchased as treasure-trove 
at a stationer's in "the Lane," and framed 
in cardboard, on which trails of ivy, clematis, 
and honeysuckle are painted by Clare's clever 
hands. These pictures are suspended by 
ribbons, which match the bows on the 
curtains. Other sketches are hung up also. 
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studies of flowers and still-life executed by 
the apt pupil under Percy's guidance. 

Yet sometimes in this world of ours 
So may of mine abide with you, 
As ever shall of yours with me, 
A world, a sigh, a memory. 

She recalls Percy's look, and seems to 
hear the tone of his voice as he quoted those 
lines one day while he watched the progress 
of her drawing. 

The flowers she was copying then are 
dead long ago. Her friendship with Percy 
has come to a sudden untimely end, and 
now they are parted — for ever. 

^^ Tout passe, tout ca^se, tout lasse,'' he 
had often said or sung, adding fresh and 
bitter meaning to the light words by the 
cynical tone in which he uttered them. 

Clare does not for a moment imagine 
that Percy has ever given her another thought 
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since she escaped from him. Some day — 
as soon as possible — she means to enclose 
a banknote in an envelope, and return it 
" with grateful and friendly remembrance '* 
to him from whom she ventured to borrow 
it in the hour of her need. And that will 
be the last link with that episode of her 
past life. 

But Harold ? 

Alas, if all is over between her and him 
also, then the sun of her life has set indeed, 
and that convent hinted at by the dear, 
kind old lady downstairs would be a wel- 
come and peaceful resort in which to end 
the days that can have no love-light in 
them in future, and present so dark, cheerless, 
and hopeless a prospect. 

She is standing by her little window; 
the sun, which has set behind the house, 
has left a parting gleam on the opposite 
roofs and panes. She opens her window 
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to set the flowers out into the cool night 
air, which always refreshes and revives them. 
And as she bends forward in her desire to 
place them firmly upon that outer ledge, 
she glances down into the street, and catches 
sight of Susie, who is standing at the opposite 
comer, talking to a slim dark man. There 
is quite enough light left for Clare to scan 
him attentively. 

"That must be he" she concludes, with 
truly feminine promptitude. " He is a gentle- 
man, but commonplace. And that is the man 
little Susie loves, and for whose sake she has 
actually managed to keep the secret she has 
been longing, but not daring, to tell me all 
these long weeks ! " 

Clare, safe in her coign of vantage, and 
quite sure that she who sees, is high above 
the line of sight herself, watches the couple 
opposite, who are evidently talking of some- 
thing far more interesting than plicie et beau- 
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temps; for Susie's face is flushed, and the 
young man is holding her hand longer than is 
at all necessary for purposes of leave-taking. 

How can Susie care for such a common- 
place dark man as that ? Clare wonders, 
as women are apt to wonder at the 
incomprehensible fancies of others. 

Then she closes her window, and goes 
downstairs. On the second landing she meets 
her friend. 

*' Are you tired, Susie ? " she asks, looking 
compassionately into the girl's strangely flushed 
face. 

''No, dear, not very; but I must wash 
my face and brush my hair, I got so hot 
walking. I knew I was late. Do go and 
make the tea, Maud dear, and keep Gran 
from scolding me. I can't always be here 
to the minute, you know." 

She speaks fractiously, deprecatingly, as 
though to avoid question or remonstrance. 
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Clare follows her friend into the poor 
little bedroom, which presents no sort of 
attraction; it has never occurred to the 
actress to beautify it in any way. The only 
ornamentation she ever attempts is in the 
way of extra flowers and ribbons on her 
hats or her gowns ; and these would decidedly 
be better without it. 

" Susie," says Clare, approaching the 
washhand-stand, at which her Mend is 
already occupied in bathing that hot troubled 
face, " Susie dear, will you tell me who 
that gentleman was ? " 

Susip lifts her dripping face out of the 
basin of water, and exclaims, in a tone of 
defiance : 

" What gentleman ? " 

"He who bade you good-bye so affec- 
tionately at the corner of the street." 

Susie drops the towel, and the sudden 
flush that crimsons her face now is the 
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result of something warmer than water or 
friction. It is the anger of passionate revolt 
at this first indication of any interference 
with her closely-guarded secret. 

"I cannot see that you have any right, 
Maud ! " she cries, in a shrill tone. 

No underbred woman, however amiable 
her disposition, speaks quietly when she feels 
annoyed. 

"Dear Susie, doesn't affection give me 
a right ? " asks Clare, placing her hands on 
her friend's shoulders, and looking anxiously 
into the tear-dimmed, troubled blue eyes. 

The elder girl's gentle voice and tender 
manner melt Susie's anger and reserve in 
a moment. She is really a soft-hearted 
child. 

"That was Lord Kempton," she cries, 
flinging her arms around Clare's neck, and 
hiding her face. " That is the man I love 
with all my heart, and he loves me, and 
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some day I am to be his wife. It may be 
a long time first ; but I trust him as much 
as I love him, and so, of course, I can wait." 

" Come, then, my children, come ! '» 
cries Madame Delane from below. " Will 
you not let me have some tea this night ? " 

Clare runs down swiftly, and full of 
apologies. Susie follows as soon as she has 
dried her eyes, and sufficiently composed 
herself to meet her grandmother's keenly 
scrutinising glance, with a placid smile on 
her tell-tale face. 

The tea is soon brewed ; a tempting dish 
of muffins is set upon the table, and also 
a sweet cake, of Clare's own making. Madame 
Delane enjoys the good cheer set before her, 
with grateful appreciation; but neither of 
the girls has any appetite this evening. 
Susie is troubled about her own afiairs, 
and Clare is anxious on Susie's account. 

4t * * ^ * 
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Having once broken the ice of her en- 
forced reserve, Susie is not only willing, but 
absolutely eager, to tell Clare the whole 
story of that embryo love-afiair of hers, 
which commenced with a sudden encounter 
. at the edge of the prompt-wing, w^as con- 
tinued amid profuse apologies, smiles, ex- 
planations, and compliments, and had since 
been stimulated by many meetings, in and 
out of the theatre, by repeated conversations 
and protracted confidences. It had but lately 
culminated in Lord Kempton's frank avowal 
of his love, and his desire to make Susie 
his wife, as soon as he should be able to 
assert himself vis-d-vis his family, to whom 
he was not quite prepared to present his 
bride, and his views of the future, as yet. 

By Clare's invitation, Susie has crept up 
into her friend's room, as soon as Madame 
Delane had retired to bed, and the girls 
have settled themselves to a long confi- 
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dential talk ; both talk and confidence being 
on Susie's part, however. 

The first mention of the name of Lord 
Kempton, who she knows is the pupil of 
Maurice Steele, has filled Clare with anxious 
niisgivings. She has often heard Mrs. Steele 
speak of the young lord as a splendid parti, 
and has been present at many a confidential 
talk between Cecilia and her vulgar ambitious 
mother, when these two have discussed 
the chances of alluring Maurice's high-born 
pupil. 

From what she has seen of the world 
and its ways, it seems very doubtful to her 
that Lord Kempton's love-making and his 
intentions are as honest and disinterested as 
Susie evidently believes them to be ; and 
Clare trembles at the thought of a future 
which seems fraught with danger to this 
blue-eyed confiding child. Her anxiety is 
redoubled when Susie, having launched into 
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circumstantial narrative, makes up for her 
long silence on the subject nearest to her 
heart by telling Clare a thousand details of 
the life behind the scenes at the Kaleidoscope, 
of which she had never ventured to speak 
before, always fearing to betray her lover in 
the course of such revelations. She now 
tells Clare the private history of that am- 
bitious public character, Miss Belle Moss, and 
she repeatedly mentions the name of one Lord 
Verstrumc. 

" A nasty horrid old beast ! " ^ Susie 
calls him, shuddering, and goes on to 
repeat some of the astounding stories 
she has heard of that gay and gallant 
veteran. 

Clare shudders too, and her heart sinks 
within her. 

Is this the set into which poor little 
Susie is forced by the hard fate which 
compels her to earn her bread ? 
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Is the young peer like the old one in 
habits, tastes, and mode of life ? 

No ; surely not. Susie could not speak of 
the one with such ardent affection, and of 
the other with horror and loathing, if both 
belonged to the same evil-minded class. 

" Be careful, Susie, my darling ; be very, 
very careful," Clare implores her young friend, 
when the flow of her confidences seems to 
have exhausted itself. 

" Oh Maud, don't tell me the old story I 
am so sick of hearing already; don't tell me 
* men are deceivers ever,' or any of that dis- 
gusting rubbish. You might as well, and 
with far more reason, say the same thing of 
women. Oh those girls at the theatre ! they 
are a humbugging, deceiving set. They flatter 
the men and they lie to the women, until I'm 
ashamed of my own sex. But there are 
exceptions, of course, among the pros. — the 
professionals, I mean — and there are one or 
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two hard-working, decent, sober girls and 
women, even at the Kaleidoscope. But they 
do have a bad time of it, what with the jeers 
and sneers of the others, the little money they 
earn, and the much that's expected of them. 
I often envy you, Maud, sitting in a decent 
home doing pretty work in peace and quiet. 
You have no rows, no bothers, no scrambling 
into and out of your clothes, no jealousies, no 
tittle-tattle, no fines; neither horrid men to 
tease you, nor vulgar noisy girls to try and 
make you lose your temper, and then to 
quarrel and say it's all your fault." 

Susie kneels by her friend's side, hides her 
flushed face in Clare's lap, and bursts into 
tears. 

^* Since I have known and loved my dear 
lord, the hardest part of my life is over," she 
says, "and it's really very seldom I think as 
bitterly as I have spoken now. As to breaking 
down outright, it's never happened to me — 
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never. But it has been such a relief to tell 
you everything, Maud — to know that there 
is one good honourable woman in the world, 
in whom one dares to trust implicitly. In 
future I shall tell you all that happens between 
my dear lord and myself. You shall know 
everything. Then you will never have 
cause to fret or be anxious about me, will 
you 

"You must *try to keep your heart un- 
broken, safely in your hand,' my darling," 
says Clare, with her sympathetic smile. 

"What a glorious actress you'd make, 
Maud ! " exclaims Susie, professional instinct 
strong within her. "When you said those 
lines just now you looked grand, and you 
have the sweetest-speaking voice I ever heard. 
Oh I do wish you'd let me tell Mr. Eose about 
you. He's acting-manager at the Melpomene ; 
and Lord Kempton gave me a letter to him 
the other day, because he thought even the 
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smallest part at a first-class theatre like that 
— page, or lady-in-waiting, or anything — 
would be better and nicer for me than the 
best-dressed part in our burlesques. And 
though I shouldn't much care to go back to 
the dummy business again, after having had 
speaking and dancing to do, Td even consent 
to that for his dear sake ; for I know it would 
please and delight him to get me out of the 
theatre Tm in now." 

" That I can fully understand, and I cor- 
dially agree with — ^your friend, Susie; but 
pray dismiss the notion of my seeing anyone 
connected with the theatre from your mind. 
I shall never consent to go either in front or 
behind the scenes ; and if you love me, Susie, 
you will give me your most solemn word 
that never, under any circumstances, will you 
mention me, or even allude to your fellow- 
lodger, either to Lord Kempton or to anyone 
else." Then with sudden fear she adds : ** You 
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surely have never told him anything about 
me yet ? " 

" No, dear ; you had asked me not to do 
so before, you know." Susie speaks almost 
reproachfully. " And all I ever said was that 
we. Gran and I, knew one girl lodging in the 
house with us, but none of the others who 
live here." 

"And you said nothing else about 
me?" 

"Nothing. He seemed glad I knew 
nothing of the other lodgers, and did not 
ask me any further questions. Indeed, he is 
quite as anxious I should not talk about him 
as you are about yourself, Maud. It does 
seem so funny to me that people wish to 
make all these mysteries." 

Clare has it on her lips to say: "It is a 
pity you do not respect the wishes of your 
friends;" but she refrains. "I consider my- 
self honoured by the confidence you have 
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shown me, Susie/' she says. "And I need 
scarcely assure you that your secret and Lord 
Kempton's are equally safe in my keeping; 
but I must ask you to give me a decided and 
solemn promise that you do not tell him one 
word more about me. I do not love to make 
mysteries, dear, but it is necessary for my 
peace and happiness that neither Lord 
Kempton nor any one of his friends should 
know of my existence." 

" I promise you, by the true love I have 
for him ! " says Susie, with great solemnity. 
" If I betray you, then, as a punishment, I 
shall expect him to break his faith to me. 
Will that satisfy you, Maud ? " 

It is within a week of this nocturnal con- 
versation that Susie and Lord Kempton make 
the excursion to Battersea Park, which ends 
disastrously, and so greatly disturbs the peace 
of mind of each. 

And it is in taking counsel with Clare, 
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concerning her lover's extraordinary conduct, 
that Susie mentions the name of Steele. 

Clare has been anxiously waiting for the 
opportunity thus offered her ; and to make 
her injunction on Susie of the most stringent 
she now says to her : " Never, on any account, 
have anything to do with any person of the 
name of Steele." 

Susie, who is frightened by her grave 
friends solemn looks and tone, instantly 
promises obedience to this startling behest." 

Lord Kempton's inexplicable conduct, the 
cold estrangement which is blighting all 
Susie's former visions of happiness, now ap- 
pears to the poor simple child the direct 
consequence, the merited punishment, of her 
having in some sort broken faith with Maud ; 
for, urged by Lord Kempton's dictatorial 
questioning, she certainly had made some 
further allusion to her fellow-lodger, although 
she had solemnly promised not to do so. 
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*'If I betray you I shall expect him to 
break faith to me ! " Such were her words 
when Maud had urged her to silence; but 
she had not kept to the letter of her plighted 
word. Therefore was she being punished now. 
Providence or Fate (Susie s ideas on the vast 
subject of Kismet are of the vaguest) has 
decreed this summary retribution. Her lover's 
cruel coldness is the just award for her own 
lack of loyalty to sad, brave, good, kind 
Maud. 

It is this painful remembrance which 
causes her to avoid Mr. Steele, when she 
sees him in the street, and to run down a 
lane rather than meet him face to face, as she 
had really been longing to do, having faith in 
his influence over Lord Kempton. 

As Maurice was in great haste that day, 
and had already wasted his morning in looking 
over the antiquated bookstalls which abound 
in the neighbourhood of Holywell Street in 
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search of a particular classical volume which 
he had failed to find, he was in no mood for 
further delay, and would certainly have re- 
sented being detained by Susie or anyone else. 
In fact he was then en route for St. Pancras 
Station, where he had already deposited his 
portmanteau; for he had settled to start for 
Cambridge now, and was determined not to 
put off his departure from London another 
day. 
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CHAPTER III 



MAURICE ACCEPTS A MISSION. 

Superior worth your rank requires ; 
For that mankind reveres your sires ; 
If you degenerate from your race, 
Their merit heightens your disgrace. 

There is a row of small picturesque houses 
in Cambridge, known as Brookside. The 
houses are convenient and pretty at the 
same time ; for each one has a neat garden 
in front, and boasts of green railings, a quaint 
porch, and bay-windows. These have a pleasant 
outlook upon the clear stream which runs 
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between the buildings and a broad mucb- 
frequented high-road. This road is specially 
aflFected as a promenade by reading men, 
who choose it for the necessary constitutional 
in which health requires them to relax mental 
pressure, and brace their muscles before Hall 
once a day at least. 

It is in one of these pretty little residences 
that Maurice Steele has just taken up his 
abode. His long-projected tour into Devon- 
shire has come to an untimely end through 
the sudden death of the man who proposed 
and organised the reading-party in the first 
instance. And Maurice, determined to lose 
no more of his precious time, resolves to return 
to Cambridge at once, where he is soon very 
comfortably settled in his own quarters. He 
has made up his mind to divide his time 
between coaching, which is lucrative, and that 
literary enterprise which is at once his greatest 
effort and his favourite relaxation. 

F 2 
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" And you really will work now, Browne, 
won't you ? " says Maurice, turning with an 
appealing glance to the lazy and refractory 
pupil, whose mental advancement he has 
lately been induced to undertake by the 
offer of an exceptionally handsome fee from 
Browne, sen. That individual, though wealthy, 
is himself wholly uneducated; but full of 
pride and ambition for his only son. 

*' Bother work ! " says Browne, jun., with 
a contemptuous grimace. ^^ What in the 
world is the use of a fellow having ^" 

"This morning's post has brought me 
another letter from your father," says Maurice 
promptly ; " he is most anxious " 

" Oh yes, I know all about that, Mr. 
Steele," replies young Browne of Trinity, 
with a laugh. " Pray don't show me the 
governor's epistle. I get quite enough of 
the same sort on my own account, I assure 
you, and they are all and always alike. ^I 
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am a self-made man; you are my only son; 
I wish you to do credit to me and my 
firm ; I intend you to represent the county 
in Parliament; I wish you to be the first 
man of your year, or the second man of 
the century;' and more rot of the same 
ambitious kind. What folly it is ! " 

" Instead of ridiculing your father, whose 
only fault seems to be his exceeding pride in, 
and afiection for, his son, would it not be 
better to try and deserve the very excellent 
opinion he has of you ? " Maurice speaks 
gravely, almost sternly. There are moments 
when his new pupil's careless stupidity 
aggravates him past patient endurance. 

Young Browne feels aggrieved; he is 
neither more nor less than a spoilt school- 
boy, and he resents the faintest indication 
of reproof, as all spoilt children do. 

" It's not the slightest use the fussy old 
gov haranguing like this, upon my word 
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it isn't, Mr. Steele. I have no ambition. It 
isn't in me, and no amount of coaching wiU 
put it there. And as for learning, I can't 
fag. I'm not of the fagging sort, don't you 
know ? I'm determined to have a go in with 
the University at the Oxford and Cambridge 
match at Lord's; and I wouldn't object to 
a shy at billiards in the same way. If I 
am successful at that sort of thing I shall be 
perfectly satisfied. I don't care a — weU, a 
blank about anything else. I've no brains, 
never had, so what is the use of pretending, 
eh?" 

Maurice frowns and shuts his lips close, 
to repress the sharp remonstrance which rises 
to them. 

Browne, jun., is not at all the style of man 
he can possibly have any sympathy with ; 
and when he thinks of the large retainer 
he has abeady accepted, and the further fee 
which is to come to him by-and-by, his 
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conscience smites him. How can lie reconcile 
it to himself to take such large sums from 
old Browne (of Ashcombe Mills, Yorkshire), 
when he feels quite convinced that young 
Browne's reading wiU in no wise present an 
equivalent for his father's outlay ? 

Maurice has a keen sense of honour, and 
it militates against his manly pride to feel 
that he is receiving more money than 
he considers he has fairly earned. He 
certainly spares neither time nor trouble, 
and honestly strives to cram something into 
the thick head of the fat, florid, bull-necked 
youth who is sitting opposite him at this 
moment. 

But at present -his efforts have not been 
crowned with success. 

When Browne, jun., is not devoting him- 
self wholly to cricket, he habitually takes 
more beer than is good for liver or brain ; 
and the result of a life divided between 
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beer and athletic pursuits is neither an 
increase of refinement or intellect. 

Involuntarily Maurice's thoughts revert to 
Lord Kempton. He was not brilliant or 
industrious either ; but oh, how difierent from 
Browne of Trinity 1 Lord Kempton at least 
was courteous, well dressed, neat, and gentle- 
manlike in looks and bearing under all 
circumstances, whereas this underbred 
cub 

Maurice checks himself mentally. Perhaps 
he is harsh and unjust in his estimate of 
young Browne, who, though uncouth, is by 
no means deserving of the intolerant feeling 
he so unconsciously provokes, and which 
really borders on contempt. 

Maurice certainly is very intolerant at 
times. He rebels against the sentimental 
twaddle of the day, which first whines and 
then clamours for admiration. 

To his uncompromising intellect it seems 
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that the cry for universal toleration has 
become maudlin. A man who has any 
character of his own must assert himself 
occasionally. He cannot always submit, 
suffer, and passively endure. He must act for 
himself, now and then, cut down abuse with 
a strong right hand, and wage war to the 
knife against cubs or twaddling rebels. Such, 
at least, is Maurice's conviction. 

The hapless youth who now stands before 
him, preparatory to his temporary exit from 
coach's domain, shall certainly be crammed 
to some purpose. He shall be made to forget 
the golden spoon of his birthright, and taught 
the value of brains per se. On that point 
Mr. Steele has fully made up his mind. 
Browne, sen., has quite a pathetic belief in 
Maurice Steele's marvellous powers, in his 
unrivalled talent for imparting knowledge. 
Like most ignorant good-natured persons, this 
old man, who has so shrewd a knowledge 
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of business and not the faintest idea of what 
he calls " book-learning/' reveres and esteems 
those who possess the accomplishments which 
even his great wealth fails to endow him 
with. He regards Mr. Steele as quite a hero, 
as one whom he most desires to see his idle 
son emulate. 

As far as he is able, the tutor means to 
deserve the very excellent opinion of the 
owner of Ashcombe Mills. Full of this deter- 
mination, he applies himself to his irksome 
task with renewed vigour every day; but it 
is weary work for master and pupil too, and 
the appearance of Maurice's landlady with 
a tray and her lodger's finigal luncheon is 
always hailed as a welcome relief. 

Young Browne, delighted by the know- 
ledge that the morning's coaching is ^^over 
at last," jumps up with astounding alacrity, 
and seizes the book he is expected to 
carry away with him. This little ceremony 
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is easily observed ; it satisfies the master and 
does not inconvenience the pupil, who never 
thinks of opening any one of those learned 
tomes until he returns to Brookside again. 

As soon as Browne has departed, Maurice, 
with an irrepressible sigh of relief, nibbles 
at his sandwiches, and then settles himself 
at his writing-table. He has some work to 
attend to for the college authorities before 
he returns to the labour he loves. 

His attention is soon absorbed in the 
close perusal of some Latin verses by young 
Headland of King's ; and as he carefully reads 
on and on the frowns disappear from his 
brow, his eyes brighten, and a smile of 
satisfaction curves his lips. 

" Clever young fellow this, he'll make his 
mark some day/' he murmurs ; and then he 
scans the lines a second time, as if he quite 
enjoys the task. This he really does, and 
the remembrance of the annoyance he has 
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experienced in revising some of Browne's 
literary efforts lends a zest to the present 
perusal. 

As soon as the duties of coach are fairly 
fulfilled he rises, and stretches himself with 
a sigh of relief. The worst part of the day's 
labour is over ; now he is free to concentrate 
his attention on his own work. 

He is soon in the agonies of composition, 
and so completely absorbed in his task that 
he neither hears nor heeds the peal of his 
front-door bell; and even his housekeeper's 
repeated tap at the door of the study fails 
to arouse his attention. 

Then the door is timidly opened. 

" If you please, sir " 

Maurice suppresses a forcible exclamation. 
He has no doubt that Browne has returned 
again. He has an agreeable habit of leaving 
all sorts of properties behind him, and of 
returning to ''hunt them up" as soon as 
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Maurice is settled to the work, whicli always 
suffers from interruption. 

But Browne does not put in an appearance 
this time ; and Mrs. Tapps, the landlady, 
ventures to add : 

"Very sorry to disturb you, sir, but 
Lord Fermanagh wish to see you particular, 
Sir. 

Maurice jumps up, pushes his chair away, 
and hastily advances to meet this welcome, 
though most unexpected, visitor. 

*^ I am very glad to see you, Lord 
Fermanagh," he says cordially. And he 
means it. 

The grave old gentleman, who is so 
exceedingly reserved in his manner, and chills 
most of those who come in contact with him 
by the frigidity of his looks and speech, has 
always proved himself a stanch and con- 
siderate friend to Maurice Steele, who took 
so great an interest in the career and advance- 
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ment of young Lord Kempton from the first 
day of his appearance at the University. 
Kempton, who had never "got on" with 
any man before, turned to grave pleasant 
Maurice with instinctive trustfulness which 
soon amounted to afiection. The boy was 
naturally ungenial. He had some of the 
faults of a past generation, without their 
redeeming qualities. His manner was stifi*, 
and almost repulsive at times, and he made 
but few friends. Gay young men could not 
be expected to approve of the antiquated 
ideas and manners which characterised the 
youthful lord as well as the old earl his 
father. 

Maurice, who was no longer in the heyday 
of his youth, was fellow of his college, and 
had been a successful competitor for scholar- 
ships in his time, was resting on his oars 
when first Lord Kempton appeared at the 
University, bringing with him a special note 
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of introduction from a mutual friend, one 
Colonel Peel of the Royal Engineers. 

Maurice, who was seldom misled by 
appearances, read the shy youth aright. He 
descried timidity under the veneer of affecta- 
tion, and a loyal nature under that hard crust 
of reserve. 

He believed in the good qualities of the 
prim youth whom his fellows chose to mis- 
understand, sneer at, and despise. And 
Kempton, finding himself sought out by one 
who was so eminently his superior in intellect, 
and in the proud position which intellect 
secures, responded gratefully to his new 
friend's advances. Before a year was over, 
the Earl of Fermanagh had also made the 
acquaintance of his son's **chum," of whom 
he thoroughly approved, and whom he subse- 
quently honoured with an invitation to 
accompany the young lord on his necessary 
travels abroad. 
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"You have very pleasant quarters here, 
Mr. Steele/' says the earl, in polite response 
to his host's cordial welcome. "Am I right 
in concluding that you find yourself as well 
as you are looking ? " 

Maurice smiles. The measured tone, the 
stilted speech of the old nobleman sound 
strangely unfamiliar to him now, and yet 
they most vividly recall the voice and manner 
of his ex-pupil. 

" And how is Kempton ? " he asks, when 
all preliminary greetings and compliments are 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

Maurice has duly inquired after the health 
of Lady Fermanagh and of the ladies her 
daughters ; then he asks after his friend. 

As soon as Maurice has mentioned the 
name of his ex- pupil. Lord Fermanagh's 
manner changes. The cool tone of conven- 
tional politeness becomes one of frigid reserve, 
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the placid manner of a chance visitor deepens 
to the repressed earnestness of a man who 
has something of consequence to communicate. 
There is a pause. 

" Is there anything wrong with Kempton V 
asks Maurice anxiously. 

" My dear Mr. Steele, something is very 
wrong," says the earl; "indeed, I may at 
once tell you that I am much concerned 
about my son, and that it is entirely on 
his account I have come to Cambridge and — 
to you." 

Maurice wheels his armchair close to the 
sofa on which his visitor is seated. 

"I am indeed sorry to hear this," he 
says. "What is the matter? Can I be of 
any assistance? If so, I beg, as a favour, 
that you will command me, my lord." 

His tone is one of genuine interest, and 
the old earl feels that he is speaking to a 
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real friend ; but his natural and unconquer- 
able reserve prevents any ready response 
on his part. 

Maurice knows the man, and is not 
hurt by his chilling reticence; indeed, he 
feels very sorry. His pride has no doubt 
been stung in some way, and he is inwardly 
smarting under that mask of cool self- 
possession. 

**Has Kempton got into some scrape?" 
asks Maurice, by way of facilitating the 
communication. 

*^I do not know, Mr. Steele — I cannot 
say; I am quite in the dark, indeed. 
Eead this." 

And he hands him a letter, written on 
thick glossy note-paper, in a sprawling 
woman's hand, and in scented mauve ink. 

"An anonymous stab," thinks Maurice, 
as he glances at the pretentious document; 
and so it proves on perusal : 
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"To The Eight Honourable the Earl of 

Fermanagh. 
"You are a proud man, and will not 

ft 

be pleased to learn that the honour awaits 
you of becoming papa-in-law to Miss Vivia 
Delane of the Kaleidoscope Theatre. If you 
want to know what your future daughter- 
in-law is like, you had better put in an 
appearance at the Kaleidoscope any evening 
before 9.30 ; then you will have the pleasure 
of seeing her dance a pas seul in black 
tights and a spangled ballet-skirt. The 
future Countess of Fermanagh in tights 
and spangles — a pretty picture, isn't it? If 
you want confirmation of this statement, 
which is made by one who abhors pre- 
tended virtue — which is the most sneaking 
vice of all — ^go to the stage-door between 
eleven and twelve at night, and you will 
there see the intended bridegroom respectfully 

awaiting the exit of the bride-elect." 

a 2 
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Maurice's face grows very dark as he 
reads this venomous scrawl. 

"I should never take any heed of an 
anonymous communication," he says, in a 
tone of cold contempt. 

** Neither should I; but this letter cer- 
tainly stag— sur— surprised me considerably." 

Lord Fermanagh so far moved as to 
speak flurriedly, hastily ! 

Maurice wonders. 

"Did you show the foul slander to 
Kempton ? " he says. 

"Yes; and he does not deny it." 

"Does not deny that he means to 
marry this girl ? Impossible ! " 

Maurice knows his pupil too well to 
suppose him capable of such an act of self- 
sacrifice. 

" No, no," says his lordship ; " let me 
be accurate. He does not deny his love — 
bah 1 — his infatuation for this girl, and 
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declares that he wishes to many her some 
day." 

Maurice smiles. 

"That is a very different thing/' he says. 
"Not with my son, Mr. Steele. He 
declares he has taught the girl to care for 
and trust him. They had a quarrel some 
time ago, and he was so affected by it that 
we all saw there was something very much 
amiss. His mother was absolutely heart- 
broken about him. It appears that the 
reconciliation, after several weeks of estrange- 
ment, so fired the lad's passion, that he 
became reckless ; and his constant attendance 
at the stage-door most likely provoked the 
envy and malice which led to — this." 

Lord Fermanagh points to the obnoxious 
document. 

"And his explanation with you led him 
to declare his intention?" asks Maurice. 
"No doubt," says the earl, "for he 
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evidently considers that he is bound to make 
this girl his wife some day. He is the soul 
of honour, as you must know, Mr. Steele, 
having lived with him for two years; and 
if he thinks his honour is involved— God 
help us aU ! " 

"He is the incarnation of worldliness," 
thinks Maurice. "You have been his father 
for two-and-twenty years, and yet you seem 
to doubt that fact." *'He will lay great stress 
upon his honour, no doubt," he says aloud, 
after a minute's reflection. "Young men, 
placed in the diflScult position in which 
Kempton now finds himself, are apt to prate 
in that fashion ; but if Kempton should ever 
resolve to marry this Miss Delane, it will be 
inclination, and not duty, which lights the 
hymeneal torch." 

"I envy you your philosophy and your 
easy conviction, Mr. Steele," says his lordship, 
with studied indifference. 
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"And what do you purpose doing, Lord 
Fermanagh ? " asks Maurice, after a protracted 
pause. 

He does not wish to show any anxiety for 
his methodical visitor's departure, but time is 
very precious to him ; and having once heard 
the grievance, and expressed his sympathy, he 
desires to know what further may be expected 
of him as speedHy as possible. 

** I want you to come up to town and 
reason with my son on this very painful 
subject, Mr. Steele. Your influence over the 
lad is very great indeed." 

"You have spoken yourself, my lord, and 
so has Lady Fermanagh, has she not ? " 

" Yes, repeatedly." 

" And you have both failed in convincing 
him ? " 

" SignaUy failed." 

"Then, indeed, I fear I have but little 
chance of succeeding." 
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" There you must allow me to diflfer from 
you entirely, Mr. Steele. Our son naturally 
looks upon us as personally interested. He 
tliinks our objection springs solely from a 
natural disinclination to receive a dancing- 
girl as a daughter. He will be far more 
likely to listen to reason from you, if he 
believes you are speaking of your own accord, 
and are moved by a disinterested feeling of 
friendship for him, and regard for his ultimate 
welfare." 

" I will gladly endeavour to serve you and 
yours at any time, Lord Fermanagh," answers 
Maurice promptly. And the upshot of the 
interview is his promise to go up to town on 
the following Saturday, and see what he can 
do with Kempton. 

No man living would be more likely to 
regret a mesalliance^ once he realises the folly 
of the step he has taken, than young Lord 
Kempton. On that point Maurice has no 
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manner of doubt. Kempton, who is naturally 
shy and reticent, and has always withdrawn 
himself from the society of his equals, has of 
course fallen a ready victim in the toils of the 
first decent girl who has taken the trouble to 
make up to his diffident lordship. If he had 
gone more into society, mixed with the men 
and women of his world, such a contretemps 
as this could never have occurred. 

These are Maurice's thoughts as he pre- 
pares some claret-and-seltzer for his guest; 
and while both are imbibing this masculine 
substitute for "afternoon tea" a sudden 
remembrance causes him to set down his 
glass and look hurriedly across at his noble 
visitor. 

'* I hold the clue to this love-story. Lord 
Fermanagh," he says ; " but I give you my 
word of honour I had completely forgotten the 
circumstance when first you spoke." And 
then, without further hesitation, he tells his 
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lordship the story of his interview with Susie 
at the Kaleidoscope, and adds his conviction 
as to the girl's honour and worthiness. 

"Believing Kempton old for his years, 
and the last man in the world to be really 
enslaved by a pretty childlike little dancer 
like that, I gave the matter no further 
thought," he says regretfully. "The name 
Vivia misled me when first you spoke. I 
only remembered that plump baby-faced 
little person as Susie, and, indeed, I had com- 
pletely forgotten her existence from that day 
to this." 

This is strictly true. Maurice has turned 
to his favourite occupations with such zest 
after his enforced idleness that he has not 
wasted time nor thought on the boys — and 
their folly. 

It all comes back to him now, the loyal 
unchanging afiection of Harold for Clare, 
the infatuation (he sincerely hopes a less 
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steadfast one) of Kempton for the dancer of 
breakdowns at the Kaleidoscope. 

"What I can do I will — rely on that, 
Lord Fermanagh/' he says at parting. 

" I am sure of it, Steele ; and, believe 
me, we all know that this trouble would 
never have happened had you retained your 
post in our house but a Kttle while longer." 



CHAPTER IV. 



RECONCILIATION. 



This noble passion, 
Child df integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. 



"Susie, Susie, do not run away, child; do 
you not know me ? I must speak with you 
a moment." A detaining hand is gently 
laid upon Susie's arm, and she stops short. 
She is as suddenly reassured as she was 
previously frightened. 

It is past eleven o'clock at night ; she 
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has just left the Kaleidoscope, and is speeding 
along the dark crowded street, into which 
three theatres have sent forth their noisy 
audiences. Susie has had to walk home 
alone for so many nights now, that she has 
even ceased to expect the dear familiar 
voice, whose strangely-hurried tones fall upon 
her surprised ear. 

" My dear lord ! " she exclaims, breathless 
with something more than the exertion of 
her quick walk. 

" My darling, my own, own little girl ! '' 
he whispers, drawing both her hands closely 
into his arm. " I did you a grievous wrong, 
Susie," he continues ; *' I was a fool ; but 
if you knew how very, very unhappy I have 
been ever since, you would think me suffi- 
ciently punished. And you — tell me, what 
have you thought, how have you felt about 

it au r 

"I thought you had broken my heart,'^ 
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she says, with a simple pathos, which moves 
him more than any vehement protestations 
would do. "Gran was so frightened about 
me, too ; for my poor mother died of con- 
sumption, and — " (she adds the next words 
after a moment's solemn pause, and in an 
awe-struck whisper) "and — of a broken 
heart." 

*'My poor, poor little girl," says Lord 
Kempton, with such tenderness in his tone 
as few would have deemed him capable of 
expressing. 

Susie responds to his sympathy by the 
gentle pressure of the fingers that rest on 
his arm. " I could neither eat nor sleep," 
she says, "and I got so thin." They are near 
a lamp. He stops and turns her sharply to 
the light. 

The rounded baby-face has certainly lost 
its dimples and its healthy freshness. As 
far as his egotistical nature allows, he does 
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care for this child, who has placed her entire 
faith and all her hopes of happiness in him. 
It gratifies his vanity to ascertain how keenly 
she has suffered through his inexplicable 
neglect. 

" And what did Madame Delane do 
about the little sufferer ?" he asks. 

"She sent me to her doctor, Monsieur 
Bertin, a kind old Frenchman. He is clever 
too; for he told me it was my soul, and 
not my body, that was sick. He was quite 
right, you see : I feel as bright and well as 
ever now, and when next I go to see him 
he will pronounce me cured. Perhaps he 
will think it is his medicine has made the 
change ; but you and I know different, don't 
we ? He thought to frighten me into telling 
him why I was fretting, and he said if I 
had such a trouble that I could not or would 
not try to conquer it, I should die — perhaps. 
I was not a bit sorry, nor even frightened. 
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Indeed I felt thankful. I thought I should 
like best to die, since you had gone out of 
my life and were lost to me." 

She asks no questions, she is content 
without excuse or explanation from him, 
since his dear presence assures her that her 
sorrow and her trials are at an end, and 
that her lover has returned and loves her 
still. 

"You sweet brave child !" he says, taking 
her small hands closely into his strong fingers* 
" To suffer so much, and yet to go on smiling 
and dancing with the best of them, and to 
be so silent — so proud! I could not have 
believed you capable of so hardening your 
heart against me. Never to send me a word 
or a sign, Susie ? " 

" How could I, my dear lord ? Had you 
not expressly forbidden my writing to you 
at any time or under any circumstances ?" 

" True." Every word she utters increases 
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liis respect, and therefore his love, for her. 
She little knows, poor simple child, that it 
is her enforced attitude of passive resignation 
which has brought him to her side again 
more tender and demonstrative than he had 
ever shown himself before. " I have watched 
you every day and every evening," he says 
presently. ** I went to Dean Street, and 
discovered that all you had told me was 
true — that wonderful story about Madame 
la Marquise, and also the mystery about the 
girl who does fine needlework, and seems 
to be in hiding. It was that eccentric fellow- 
lodger of yours who was the real cause of 
our quarrel. I shall have to solve the enigma 
of her solitary existence, if only to avenge 
myself for the trouble she caused you and 
me, Susie." 

He speaks in jest; but Susie is alarmed 
on her friend's account, and yet too much 
afraid of her lover to utter a word in protest. 

VOL. Ill, H 
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What will poor Maud say to these threatened 
investigations? That is the thought pre- 
occupying her at this moment. 

" You were honest and truthful through- 
out, my poor little innocent," continues Lord 
Kempton. He lays the more stress on her 
excellent qualities, since she appears entirely 
to ignore them. "And I fear I have been 
harsh and cruel to you." 

He does not realise how very cruel he 
really has been ; nor does the bitter injustice 
of conduct, which to her has appeared incom- 
prehensible, present itself to him in its 
harshest colours. 

From the first hour of their acquaintance 
she has chosen to regard him as a hero, and 
for a long time past she has always treated 
him as such, and he has accepted her gentle 
and absolute submission willingly. He, who 
had always repelled rather than invited con- 
fidence from others, was inclined to hold 
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aJoof from this winsome child also, and it 
may be that the natural shyness which gave 
him the appearance of cold pride caused her 
to trust him in the first instance. She cer- 
tainly found Lord Kempton, with his formally 
reticent speech and ceremonious manners, 
very diflferent from the noisy swaggering 
youths with whom her profession occasionally 
brought her into contact, and she was as 
much attracted by him as she was repelled 
by those others. His grave deportment and 
serious methodical speech impressed her, and 
lent undue importance to every word he 
uttered. And when he solemnly informed 
her of his love for her, and his intention to 
make her his wife some day, she felt as 
thoroughly convinced of his good faith as 
though a priest had stood beside them in 
the street and heard the pledging of those 
vows. 

Lord Kempton's experience of women was 

H 2 
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of the vaguest and most limited description. 
He dreaded and abhorred what his people 
called " society/' and avoided it on all 
occasions. Maurice Steele had been in the 
constant habit of accompanying his friend 
and pupil on " his walks abroad/' both in 
London and subsequently in the leading 
continental towns. The travellers had met 
women of all kinds, of course. They had 
been introduced to ladies in palaces, and to 
grisettes at casinos or cafe*chantants. There 
had been passing compliments and laughing 
conversations with the grandes dames as with 
the Jilles du peuple ; but there had never been 
anything like the intimacy of friendship with 
either ; so Lord Kempton may fairly be said 
to have known very little of " the sex '' when 
first he followed his cousin behind the scenes 
at the Kaleidoscope. And yet he approached 
Susie as though experienced in the art of 
conquest ; for he chose the only rdle calculated 
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to impress her favourably. His reserve gave 
her confidence, his reticence provoked her 
childlike loquacity, his deference placed her 
completely at her ease, and at once subdued 
the sense of distrust which the fulsome 
compliments of other men could not fail to 
alarm. 

Once Lord Kempton had openly declared 
his love to the simple confiding little girl, 
she tendered him absolute homage for the 
prodigious condescension he had shown in 
thus favouring her. The constant teaching 
of the unattainable supremacy of all that was 
noble and aristocratic, with which Madame 
la Marquise de Laigne had imbued Susie's 
receptive mind fi:om her infancy, had its share 
in the humble reverence with which she 
regarded her " dear lord " now. Neither 
persuasion nor command from him could 
nduce her to call him by his name alone. 
To have said " Kempton," without a prefix, 
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would have appeared audacious, and even 
rude, to this modest maiden ; hence a com- 
promise was eflfected, and he became her " dear 
lord." 

Indeed he was her lord in every sense ; 
she yielded him absolute obedience, and such 
impersonal veneration as is characteristic of 
an admiring child rather than of a girl, whose 
profession has given her independence, and 
taught her that pretty women can command 
homage if they but choose to accept it. 

Susie had always feared Lord Kempton 
as much as she loved him, and when he chose 
to vent his unmerited displeasure upon her, 
she bowed her pretty head in meek ac- 
quiescence. Her heart might break; but to 
submit was her duty. He — her dear lord, 
the noble ruler of her destinies — thought he 
had cause for anger. He was mistaken ; but 
it was not " her place " to interfere. He had 
strictly forbidden her ever to write to him 
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on any pretext whatever, so any direct appeal 
was out of the question, of course. It had 
occurred to her, when her trouble seemed 
greater than she could bear, to employ kind 
serious-looking Mr. Steele as mediator ; but 
then " Maud," of whom little Susie also stood 
in considerable awe, had forbidden any such 
attempt. 

Just as meekly as poor Susie had accepted 
the sad fact of her lover's immerited dis- 
pleasure, she now resumed her former attitude 
of grateful veneration. And such heart as 
the old young man possessed was touched. 
A feeling of respect for her tender unquestion- 
ing devotion took possession of him. The 
girl must have greater strength of character 
than he had deemed possible, or she would 
surely not have borne herself so bravely under 
the trying ordeal of his ridiculous jealousy. 
It must not be supposed that his lordship 
stigmatised his own conduct as ridiculous. 
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But he did acknowledge to himself that simple 
Susie had behaved far better under trying 
circumstances than he had done. And the 
links in the love-chain that bound this oddly- 
assorted couple were strengthened. 

.Cum otium dignitate was the maxim of 
his lordship's useless life ; but the dignity by 
which he set such store had been imperilled 
by his jealous folly, and Susie had shut her 
eyes to that fact, and continued to revere 
her hero with -unshaken faith. He would 
reward her for her loving trust, and this he 
at once set about doing, by renewing his 
former attentions to her with enhanced zeal. 
He always waited at the stage-door for her 
now. And Miss Belle Moss, who envied that 
silly "Vivia" the overt homage of a lord, 
thought it quite time to interfere in that 
too absorbing game at honest courtship. A 
** flirtation" was a very different affair; and 
Miss Moss, who had any number of those on 
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hand herself, would have considered it mean 
to inform against any lady similarly situated. 
But when it came to giving oneself airs of 
virtue, and to declining the gifts and 
compliments of "fellows" because one was 
** engaged," then it was time to take the 
matter up with a high hand, and get the 
authorities to interfere. If it had not been 
for Miss Delane, Lord Kempton would, no 
doubt, have been willing to bestow his 
attentions and his floral and other gifts on 
two or three of the ladies of the ballet at 
the Kaleidoscope ; but that a girl should 
keep a young aristocrat all to herself, and 
fancy he was going to marry her, this could 
not, and should not, be tolerated. Miss 
Moss's plan of revenge was put to the vote 
in the dressing-room of the "big six" (the 
young ladies whose size and handsome appear- 
ance entitle them to occupy the front row 
on the stage), and carried nem. con. 
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There had been a prolonged interval of 

absence on the assiduous lover's part, and 

envy and malice then slumbered; but after 

the reconciliation recorded above, spite became 

rampant once more, and, with the able 

assistance of an elderly scholar, Miss Moss 

indicted the anonymous epistle to the Earl 

of Fermanagh which that irate parent showed 

to his " infatuated " son, who, though startled 

and annoyed, admitted the truth of his 

attachment for the young danseuse, and 

deliberately declared it to be his intention to 

marry her in a given time. The earl re- 

monstrated with well-subdued wrath. To lose 

his temper was against the creed of good 

form, which he so rigorously observed on all 

occasions. The son, who vied with him in 
♦ 

laudable composure, was as calmly resolute 
as his noble father. 

The tearful reproaches and entreaties of 
his fond mother were far harder to withstand 
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than the cold authority of his more irate and 
less demonstrative parent. But there was a 
fund of dogged obstinacy in the reserved 
youth's composition, which strengthened in 
proportion to the resistance it met with. 

Life without Susie, during the sadly 
protracted period of their difference, had been 
a weary burden to the unsympathetic youth, 
who had never found much distraction with 
his fellow-men. And just as he recommenced 
the sweet intimacy with his little love, who 
had borne the trial put upon her so bravely, 
he was least of all inclined to give her up. 
She was the one woman in the world who 
understood, appreciated, and suited him. A 
"society girl" would have defied him as an 
equal. Susie was content to worship him in 
meek content, and he liked the passive 
pleasure of being thus adored. 

With all his selfish reticence, Lord 
Kempton had a certain shrewdness, and his 
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redeeming quality was a keen sense of 
honour. 

Noblesse oblige was not merely a phrase 
of his order to him, it was a part of his 
creed. His shrewdness taught him that, 
loving him as she did, Susie would follow 
wherever it pleased him to lead. If he bade 
her, she would come or go — that he knew ; 
but he never forgot that he had, in the first 
instance, offered her his name as well as his 
hand and his heart, and to mislead her now 
would be dishonourable ,on his part. Come 
what might, he would never deceive her. 
She had noble blood in her veins, she had 
proved herself loyal and true, and — she suited 
him. That was the gist of the young man's 
arguments, and he opposed his determination 
to his father's remonstrances with unswerving 
persistency. ' 

"I shall request Maurice Steele to talk 
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with you on this matter," said the irate earl, 
at the close of their unsatisfactory interview. 

" Maurice cannot do otherwise than approve 
of my decision," said Lord Kempton, with 
quiet conviction. 

And when next he met his little love he 
felt that now he had indeed proved himself 
a hero for her gentle sake; and he told her 
all that had passed between his father and 
himself. And she laughed a little, and cried 
a little, and trembled much, and wondered — 
oh how she wondered ! — if all would come 
right in the end. ^ 

And she went home to " Maud " and flun<r 
herself on the bed by that patient friend's 
side, and repeated all she had heard, with 
such interjections of love and hope and fear 
as her fluttering hope dictated. 

'^Say that he is good, noble, and true, 
Maud," was her reiterated entreaty. " I have 
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never got you to admit what an angel he 
really is." 

"If he makes my little Susie a happy 
wife, I wiU bless him for that with aU my 
heart," says Maud, with ever-ready sympathy. 

Susie weeps with a sense of overwhelming 
happiness, and there are tears in Maud's eyes 
too ; but those are not tears of joy. 



CHAPTEK V. 



A DAY IN TOWN. 



Be calm in arguing ; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault and truth discourtesy. 

Time, which has brought so many changes to 
Clare, has dealt less liberally with poor Harold 
in his quasi-exile at Portsmouth. 

Since Maurice had returned to his favourite 
and all.engrossing pursuits at Cambridge he 
had had little leisure and less inclination for 
the discursive style of correspondence to 
which his unhappy young brother was specially 
addicted, since his ceaseless and vain pursuit 
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of Clare fed his imagination, while it left his 
intellect in a state of deplorable neglect. He 
gave the reins to his fancy, and it careered 
wildly away. Since the one fact he sa 
ardently desired to ascertain evaded him, he 
was inclined to hold all else in bitter con- 
tempt. As broad well-established facts formed 
the basis of Maurice's steady well-regulated 
life, his brother's vagaries at first seemed 
inexplicable, then ridiculous, and finally con- 
temptible, as they could not fail to do from 
his unromantic, therefore unsympathetic, stand- 
point. The climax of his disapproval was 
reached when he read the rash youth's frantic 
ebullition of futile wrath in that wild telegram 
to Sorrento. Indeed, there had been scarce 
any correspondence between the brothers after 
Maurice had received copies of the written 
and wired amenities previously despatched 
to Mr. Hetheringham by reckless, wretched 
Harold. 
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The sailor, after his appointment to a post 
at Portsmouth, had certain duties to fulfil, of 
course ; but his spirit was daunted, his former 
energy had completely deserted him, and he 
set about his work in careless indifferent 
fashion. 

Nothing mattered much to him now. 

There was a ceaseless unsatisfied craving 

within him which nothing could pacify or 

subdue. His love for his pretty sweetheart 

had grown with his growth ; it had become 

a part of him, and his homeward thoughts 

and longing throughout the years of his 

monotonous life afloat had all tended towards 

the girl he left behind him. There was, 

of course, little or no sympathy possible 

between him and the ladies of his family. 

His mother spoilt him by alternate indulgence 

and sudden bursts of anger; his sisters went 

their mother's way in all things, and that way 

met the honest lad's disapproval. Harold 
VOL. m. I 
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was neither shy nor reserved by nature, as 
was Lord Kempton ; he was, on the contrary, 
frank, outspoken, impulsive; but both lads 
were equally misunderstood at home. The 
former was thus, to some extent, thrown back 
upon his own resources, and became self-con- 
centrated; but the latter found a friend and 
confidante in Clare, who responded with all her 
heart and mind to the varied demands Harold 
made on her affection and her intellect. Their 
relationship was a peculiar one, but strength 

and endurance were its characteristics. As 
children they were firm friends, playing, 
working, happy together always. As youth 
and maiden, they plighted their troth as 
fondly-devoted lovers ; and now that the hour 
of fruition had arrived — and it was but a 
fitting sequence that their kindred lives should 
be passed together — ^they were ruthlessly torn 
asunder ; not united for better, but parted for 
worse in every sense. In all his misery, how- 
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ever, Harold was still firmly convinced that 
Clare was to be found, and that he should 
find her — ^unchanged as far as he was con- 
cerned. His faith in her had grown with 
the love of years, and both were firm and 
abiding. It was but a question of time and 
patience — a weary wearing question of how 
to live through the long anxious days dividing 
him from the critical moment to which his 
life was surely tending. He would feel that 
he had reached an important stepping-stone 
on his journey over the turbid waters of the 
present, if he could confront that villain 
Hetheringham, and wring some admission out 
of his lying throat by dint of sheer physical 
force. That the artist would lie to him, 
Harold never doubted ; and yet he longed to 
meet him face to face, as though he, and he 
only, had the power to divulge all the 
unhappy youth so passionately desired to 

know. 

I 2 
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It had indeed been a wise precaution on 
Maurice's part to obtain an appointment for 
his brother, which tied that impulsive young 
gentleman to the flagship at Portsmouth. 

England expects every man to do his 
duty. 

The letter of the famous admonition was 
deeply woven into Harold's mental fibre, 
although at this critical moment he may 
have cavilled at the spirit of the doctrine. 
It certainly kept him at his post, and pre- 
vented his indulging himself by sudden trips 
to the Mediterranean and farther, iji wild 
pursuit of the schooner-yacht Sea Lark and 
the man aboard her, who held a secret that 
must and should yet be wrung from him. 
Failing the power for such extended enter- 
prise, Harold had to content himself with 
shorter journeys, to which his restlessness 
compelled him, and these he made whenever 
he could obtain four-and-twenty hours' leave 
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of absence, for which he asked with won- 
drous persistency, and quite regardless of 
rebuffs. 

He was compelled to run up to town 
*' on urgent private affairs " — that was his 
invariable plea. Leave being obtained, he 
lost no time in availing himself of it, and 
the express that bore him townwards never 
went half fast enough to suit the urgency 
of his desire to arrive in London. The 
affairs that brought him certainly had no 
connection with any member of his family, 
for, though he contrived to spend a 
day in town at least once a month 
he never went near Hyde Park Place. 
No; his one, his only desire was to get 
to London in order to wander about the 
streets of the great metropolis, where it is 
said the lost will surely be found, sooner 
or later. There he can seek for the face 
which, in spite of disappointment, time, 
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and trouble, he is still convinced he shall 
encounter. 

Hither and thither he goes ; sometimes 
he wanders aimlessly into the public gardens 
and parks; at others he is haunted by the 
presentiment that it is in the crowded streets 
he will find her. 

Having obtained leave on a certain Satur- 
day, he has started ofi" in hot haste, as usual, 
and cursed the weary hours he spends en 
route. At last he treads the familiar pave- 
meat again, and braces himself with the 
thought that Clare, like other wandering 
Britons, is sure to come to London sooner 
or later. That is Kismet to him now. As 
he strolls along Piccadilly a thought strikes 
him. Her portrait ! Can he trust himself 
to enter the Academy again ? to look at the 
lovely face of "Maud MuUer/' which hangs 
upon the wall there ? Can he nerve himself 
to bear a repetition of the anguish he suffered 
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when last he gazed into those sad reproachful 
eyes ? 

No. He dares not risk arousino^ the 
fierce! passion with which her sorrowful look 
filled him on the fatal day on which he 
first heard the accursed name of Hethering- 
ham. 

He haa approached the gates of Burlington 
House before he wisely resolves to abandon 
that project of entering the Academy, and, 
as he stands irresolute, it occurs to him to 
walk through the Arcade instead. He is a 
good-looking well-dressed fellow, and has an' 
air of enterprise and prosperity about him. 
Such is certainly the impression he produces 
on the admiring sirens who promenade 
between the lines of the shops they honour 
with much of their patronage. They give 
Harold their sweetest smiles of encoura^fe- 
ment; but he renders morose glances in 
return for their occult flattery, and his 
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thoughts are as black as his looks. He 
does not pity all women for the sake of 
one. On the contrary, he loathes these 
venal beauties, because they bring discredit 
on the sex to which his ideal belongs. 
And his thoughts are doubly embittered, 
because his mother persists in declaring that 
Clare belongs to the same category. That 
imputation he can never forgive ; the insult 
to her whom he still regards as his affianced 
wife rankles deeper even than the injury 
he himself has suffered. 

He pauses for a moment before a toyshop, 
while an engaging young lady with a Frou- 
Frou chevelurc approaches and takes up a 
position by his side. But Harold does not 
notice her; his eyes are fixed upon a doll 
in gorgeous apparel, a doll that looks the 
counterpart of one Clare had dressed, as 
her contribution to a bazaar held at Tor- 
Chester for charitable purpose. That doll 
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had reigned supreme on the stall presided 
over by the wife of the head-master, and 
the beauty of its toilette had created quite 
a sensation. Harold remembers the compli- 
ments lavished upon "that clever Clare/' 
and his eager participation in her less demon- 
strative delight. Perhaps Clare has dressed 
the doll in the shop-window before him. 
Of course she works for her living in some 
way, she was always so independent, so 
clever, so brave. She might get a lot of 
money at this trade, and if she is in the 
employ of so grand a shop as this, she is 
sure to be well paid. 

Harold's ideas on many subjects are 
still of the most unsophisticated. Indeed, 
as far as worldly wisdom goes he is but a 
school-boy still. Shall he enter the shop 
and inquire into the private history of dolls 
and their dressers? 

Suddenly he remembers that he has read 
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somewhere (was it in a book of Dickens 
or in one of little Amalia's juvenile stories ?) 
that all dolls are born in the Waterloo 
Eoad. That will be the right place to go 
to for further information. He has been 
taught in his profession the desirability of 
applying at headquarters, if possible. He 
will act on this excellent advice : he will 
go straight to that transpontine cradle of 
the waxen race. This is an inspiration I 
Why has it never occurred to him before ? 
Certes, no time shall be lost in following 
it now. He turns to leave the Arcade and 
is caught sight of by two advancing ladies, 
one of whom exclaims, in shrill unmusical 
accents : 

" Lor', mamma, there's Harold ! " 
Mrs. Steele stands still, and lays her large 
fat hand upon that portion of her dress which 
is supposed to cover her heart. The move- 
ment is aflfected and theatrical ; but the change 
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of colour in her face and the breathlessness 
which keeps her sUent are genuine signs of 
emotion. 

It must, not be supposed that Cecilia 
and her mamma go to the Burlington Arcade 
with the idea of meeting Lord Verstrume or 
any other aspirant to the young lady's 
favours. They come in search of shoes, such 
shoes as are only to be obtained in these 
shops, and there at fabulous prices. Miss 
Steele wears a short walking - dress, which 
admits of more than a glimpse at her feet. 
Nature has been most liberal in that par- 
ticular; but Cecilia bravely combats this 
prodigality by wearing shoes which suggest 
a physiological problem to all beholders. How 
the lady's feet were ever wedged into those 
fanciful cases, and how, having got . into them 
they contrived to support the weighty form 
of their owner upon those high, pointed, 
metal-clamped heels, are facts which must 
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puzzle all who behold stout Miss Cecilia, 
and Harold's eyes are at once attracted by 
the abnormal sight. He says, in a tone of 
curt displeasure : 

"What disgusting things you have got 
on your feet, Cecilia ! AVhy don't you 
get something decent while you are about 
it?" 

Cecilia smiles sweetly. 

" My dear boy, you don't understand 
ladies' ways," she says. **You have lived 
among savages. These strap shoes are the 
height of fashion, the last things out, . and 
the best of their kind." 

"Fashion and style are out of my ken, 
I confess," says Harold dryly; "but I know 
very well what is decent and suitable wear 
for ladies ; and those showy absurdities 
certainly are not. Take my advice, choose 
something a neater pattern next time, 
unless " 
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He pauses abruptly. He feels that 
sentence is best left incomplete. 

It is the first time he has met his sister 
for months; yet he has found no pleasant 
word to say to her, and he has studiously 
avoided looking at his mother at all. The 
whole encounter is eminently distasteful 
to him, and, manlike, he determines to cut 
it short without a moment's delay. He 
lifts his hat, turns sharply away, and is 
about to proceed on his peregrination, when 
a heavy hand is laid upon his shoulder. 

"I am indeed surprised to see you in 
town, Harold ; how is it you have never come 
near me ? " cries Mrs. Steele, shrill reproach 
in her nasal tone, and something like real 
sorrow in her bold dark eyes. 

"I had a matter of business to attend 
to in town," says Harold, with deliberate 
coldness ; " and I can assure you I would not 
willingly have come to meet you anywhere." 
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His tone is neither filial nor respectful. 
He has always been too much spoilt to be a 
dutiful son, and he is too angry to show 
aught but resentment now. 

" My goodness gracious ! " cries Mrs. 
Steele, losing her temper and all self-control 
at the same moment, "to think that for a 
paltry dispute about a disreputable girl " 

The irate lady's voice is never gentle, 
and it rises to a shriek when she protests. 

''Have a care, mother!" Harold inter- 
rupts her fiercely ; " you may try me too 
far." 

" Too far, indeed I Don't talk such 
rubbish, Harry dear," Cecilia interposes 
nervously. She is alarmed at the sensation 
this altercation is causing, and she turns 
from her mother to her brother in deprecating 
appeal. " Do leave him alone, mamma ; don't 
be such a donkey, Hal dear," she whispers 
anxiously. 
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" Have the kindness not to interfere, 
Cecilia," says Harold peremptorily. " This 
conversation is between my mother and 
myself alone." 

"And your mother tells you, Harold," 
continues Mrs. Steele, quite unabashed, "that 
she considers your conduct base, ungrateful, 
infamous! After all I have done for you, 
after the patience and indulgence I have 
always shown you, after so far forgetting my 
duty to your precious sisters for your sake 
as to take in and shelter that shameless " 

" Mother ! " cries Harold in fierce appeal, 
and his face is white with passion, "how 
dare you ? " He is regardless of the fact 
that the lady in the Frou-Frou coiffure and 
two or three others are forming a circle about 
him, and are evidently listening to the excited 
altercation with intense interest. " Since you 
persist in heaping insults on injuries, let 
me inform you of my intentions clearly, 
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once and for all. I swear I will never enter 
your house, or willingly see your face again, 
until I have found Clare. When that time 

comes '' (he pauses a moment, and his 

white face is convulsed by some sort of spasm), 
" when that day comes, I will bring my wife 
back to you." 

" You idiot I You most infatuated boy ! " 
cries Mrs. Steele, her rage finding a sudden 
vent in a burst of hysterical sobs. She clenches 
her fists, an.d she trembles with passion. 
She also is unconscious of the crowd gathering 
around her. 

More angry words follow; cruel things 
are said by one and the other which, were 
the speakers less carried away by passion, 
could never be forgotten or forgiven. 
Personally Cecilia cares nothing about the 
subject under discussion ; but even she is 
roused to sullen anger by Harold's suppo- 
sition that she will ever consent to receive 
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that Clare as a sister-in-law. What I a low- 
designing minx, who was little better than a 
servant ! Never shall the hand of friendly- 
encouragement be extended to such a hussy 
by her — never I 

In any case it is most disgraceful of 
Harold to make a public scandal like this. 

"We shall have a policeman interfering 
directly," she cries, emulating Mrs. Steele's 
shrill tone of remonstrance ; " if you, Harold, 
must fight mother, do, for goodness' sake, 
choose some other place for your rows." 

Her harsh appeal has the desired effect. 
Mrs. Steele allows herself to be led away, 
and Harold turns his back, and marches off 
in silence. It is the second time he has 
parted from his mother in bitter anger. In 
his freshly -aroused indignation he almost 
forgets the jealous fury against Hethering- 
ham, which has savagely preoccupied him 

during the last month. To think that his 
VOL. ra. K 
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mother should speak and act thus — the 
mother he once loved and wholly trusted ! 

He had confided his Clare to her, and she 

had betrayed him. Oh He is rushing 

out of the Arcade with hasty steps and head 
low bent. The sympathetic Frou-Frou is 
following him closely. She is profoundly 
interested in this handsome unhappy boy. 
He hurries on, and cannons sharply against 
a man who is coming in at the north 
entrance. 

'^ I beg your pardon — Maurice ! " he cries, 
amazed at this second and still more sur- 
prising encounter with a member of his 
family. " I thought you were in Cambridge." 

" And I felt sure you were in Portsmouth. 
Why are you not there ? " asks Maurice 
sternly. 

" I only came up for the day." 

" To see the match at Lord's ? " 
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"As if I should come up for any reason 
but one I " says Harold sadly. 

Maurice sighs impatiently. 

Toujours lafemme. 

Is he to hear of nothing but love-affairs ? 
Is the placid current of his scholastic life to 
be troubled by such vagaries at every turn ? 
He begins to think of taking refuge in a 
monastery ; there he would surely escape 
from all these troublesome victims of la 
grande passion. He is most anxious to keep 
his pulse calm and his brain cool to-day for 
that decisive interview with Kempton, who, 
as a rule, does certainly not err on the 
side of chivalrous hot-headedness. And now 
Harold has taken him by the arm, and 
expects him to listen to his ravings. These 
it is at any time painful for Maurice to hear, 
for he is reaUy fond of the brother who seems 

bent on breaking with aU his family, and is 

K 2 
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SO evidently determined to make a fool of 
himself. How can the ex -tutor calmly 
prepare his arguments on the side of prudence 
and morality, while Harold is clamouring for 
the rights of youth, faith, and love ? 



CHAPTER VI. 



MAURICE SPEAKS. 



Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools ; 

Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools ; 

Debate, where leisure serves, with duU debaters, 
To trembling clients be you mediators : 
For me I fear not arguments a straw, 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 

"Oh, I do wish you would consent to come 
with me just this once, Maud — Clare, I mean." 
(Susie corrects herself with a smile.) " Kegent 
Street is so gay on Saturdays; it would be 
real fun for both of us, if you would only 
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come/* She looks appealing; and, when 
Clare shakes her head, at once tries a different 
mode of persuasion. "You have such good 
taste, dear, and you know exactly the kind 
of velvet and silk you require ; but I am so 
stupid at choosing and matching colours. Do 
come and buy. them yourself. I know you 
want to be extra-particular for such a grand 
order, I'm stwfully afraid of buying the 
wrong thing. Seven guineas I why, it's a 
fortune. Let me take you ; come out of 
your shell and show yourself in the daylight, 
just this once, do; it will be such a lark. 
Come ! " 

Susie is standing on the threshold of her 
friend's room, completing her toilette. While 
she ties her bonnet-strings and buttons her 
jacket, she is watching Clare with glances 
of entreaty. The latter always finds it 
difficult to refuse anyone, and feels sorely 
tempted to acquiesce in Susie's request now. 
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" I would very much like to come with 
you/' she says with a smile ; " indeed I 
would, for my own sake as well as for yours, 
believe me, but " 

*'0h, leave *but' out and come!" cries 
Susie, with renewed eagerness. 

Visions of Mrs. Steele, Cecilia, and Lord 
Verstrume arise before Clare's troubled eyes. 
What more likely than that one or all these 
dangerous persons would be promenading in 
Eegent Street this pleasant sunshiny Saturday 
morning ? 

" I dare not come, Susie," she says, after 
some hesitation. 

And, seeing her friend so determined, Susie 
discreetly refrains from any further importunity. 

'* In any case it would be wrong to leave 
Madame quite alone," says Clare. "There 
is no chance of her getting up to-day, and 
one of us ought to be at hand, in case any- 
thing is wanted." 
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"You axe always right, Clare," says 
Susie; "and if there should be any visitors 
for me, you can be my representative, 
eh?" 

Both the girls laugh at so ridiculous a 
suggestion. Except old Dr. Bertin, no visitor 
has entered Madame Delane's apartments 
since Clare took up her residence there. The 
old marquise has told Susie their lodger's 
real name, and such parts of her story as 
she deemed necessary; but she also has im- 
pressed the strictest reserve on her grand- 
daughter. 

"Don't mention anything about our poor 
young friend at the theatre," she has said. 
"We must always respect the wishes and 
the secrets of others." 

In the theatre Susie talks very little to 
anyone, and her interviews with her lover 
are all taken up with the pleasing discussion 
of their immediate personal aflfairs. Since 
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Lord Kempton had returned to his allegiance 
his devotion far exceeded any previous demon- 
stration on his part, and the fact of the 
overt opposition at home, which marred the 
peace he had always found in his family 
circle, drove him the more frequently to 
seek rest and recreation with the little maid 
who idolised him and made his lightest word 
into a stringent law for herself. She now 
met him far oftener than she had hitherto 
been able to do ; for Clare was at home to 
look after "Gran,'' and Clare connived at 
all poor little Susie's clandestine interviews 
with her lover, who often had an hour's talk 
with his betrothed in the morning while the 
latter was supposed to be out marketing. 
The Green Park was a quiet and convenient 
rendezvous, and many an "odd" hour was 
spent in it by Susie and Lord Kempton 
during the day, each waiting there on the 
chance of the other's appearance. 
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Finding Clare determined not to accom- 
pany her, Susie presently sallies forth. 

** Perhaps it is best for me to go alone/' 
she reflects, "for I shall have an hour to 
spare, and if Clare were with me it would 
be no use to go into the Park ! he would 
take no notice of me if I had a friend with 
me, of course." 

Thus reconciled to her lack of companion- 
ship, Susie steps out of the dingy old house 
into the sunlit street. She looks as bright as 
the day. Clare has certainly had a hand 
in the making and draping of that fresh 
print dress, which suits Miss Susie's plump 
little figure to perfection, showing the graceful 
outline of it, but not adding to it by a 
single pufi* or plaiting. The dress has pink 
sprays upon it, and the neat straw bonnet 
is tied over the crown with a pink ribbon, 
which ends in a bow under the dimpled chin 
of its wearer. 
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A dainty china shepherdess in a gloomy- 
London street. Even the sun makes an effort 
to smile down upon the pretty figure athwart 
the old tiled roofs. Many a head is turned to 
watch her as she passes along, and as she gets 
into a gayer part of the town women in 
trailing gowns and tawdry finery wonder 
how much may be done with common print, 

if the gown is tastily made. Susie cares very 
little about the curious and envious glances 
that follow her ; she is preoccupied by her 
own pleasant thoughts. By the time she has 
executed the commission for Clare, which 
took her into Kegent Street, it is one o'clock. 
She has to attend a morning performance 
at the Kaleidoscope ; but a comedy precedes 
the burlesque, and she has more than an 
hour to spare. What shall she do with 
it? 

She is hungry, so she buys a bun and 
a sausage-roll for her dinner. She will go 
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and sit under the trees in the Green Park, 
and enjoy her simple repast al fresco. There 
is always a chance of her dear lord's appearing 
at the trysting-place. Smiling at the prospect, 
she walks along Piccadilly. 

"Miss Delane, I believe ?" says a voice at 
her elbow. 

She looks up startled, and sees Mr. Steele 
at her side, hat in hand. 

" Will you allow me to walk a little way 
with you ? " he asks deferentially. 

Susie blushes rosy-red, but she does not 
speak. 

" Silence gives consent," thinks Maurice. 
He has determined to avail himself to the 
utmost of the happy opportunity chance offers 
him. He was on his way to Hyde House; 
but a quiet tSte-a-tSte with Susie may con- 
siderably diminish the difficulties of the 
pending interview with his ex-pupil. 

"I am very anxious to speak to you 
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on a matter of grave importance, Miss Delane," 
he says earnestly. " If you can spare me a 
few minutes I shall be grateful to you. Shall 
we cross over and sit in the Park ? It will 
be easier for us to talk there." 

Poor little Susie stops a moment, and 
glances into her companion's serious face with 
evident dismay. 

"Is it anything — anything about the 
gentleman who brought you to the Kaleido- 
scope, sir ? " She cannot bring herself to 
pronounce the name of the man she loves to 
a stranger. 

" Yes ; what I have to say concerns Lord 
Kempton as well as yourself," Maurice answers 
promptly. "Can you spare me a few 
minutes ? " 

"Certainly," she says; but she does not 
inform him of her previous intention to eat 
her dinner in the Park. And if her lover 
should chance to come that way! Well, she 
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must risk that. It was no invitation of hers 
that led Mr. Steele to address her. 

They are already crossing the road side by 
side, and in another moment he is placing a 
chair upon the grass for her. She is reconciled 
to the position of aflfairs now, and it is his 
turn to be troubled and ill at ease. He has 
had very little intercourse with women. Girls 
are to him as a race apart ; his experience is 
at fault where they are concerned, and he is 
utterly at a loss as to how a woman should be 
managed. But the dainty little lady by his 
side by no means alarms him; indeed, he is 
conscious of a feeling of tenderness and com- 
passion when she turns those honest blue eyes 
towards him; but sentiment brings him no 
nearer the unpleasant task he has set himself, 
and it is not until he has twice risen from 
his chair and vigorously cleared his throat 
that he finds utterance for his premonitory 
remarks. 
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"I know Lord Kempton and his family 
well," lie says. "His father, the Earl of 
Fermanagh, came to Cambridge the other day 
on purpose to speak to me about his son's 
engagement to you." 

**0h, what did he say? Is he less 
angry?" asks Susie, folding her little hands 
in appeal, and looking with concentrated 
eagerness into Maurice's solemn face, who, 
after a pause, replies : 

" I do not think his lordship is angry, but 
he is certainly surprised, anxious, and much 
distressed." 

" Oh ! " says Susie, with a quick sigh that 
sounds like a sob. 

" She is surely not going to cry," thinks 
Maurice, in alarm. " I must run away if she 
does ; I cannot stand tears." 

" I believe you really are an honest, right- 
minded, good girl," he says quickly. " That 
is my excuse for addressing you on this very 
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delicate matter. Lord Kempton has spoken 
of you to me in the highest terms ; indeed, 
he laid considerable stress on your powers of 
discretion and on your excellent sense. The 
time has now come when your moral strength 
will be put to a severe test. It rests with 
you to prove how far you are deserving of 
the esteem in which you are held." 

He pauses, but he does not look into her 
face. Had he done so, the childish alarm in 
her troubled blue eyes would surely have 
modified the solemnity of his remarks. 

Poor little Susie ! Her life hitherto has 
been a simple reflex of the lives of those 
about her, and her thoughts have been pretty 
equally divided between her duties at the 
theatre and the comfort of her feeble old 
grandmother at home. Mr. Steele's sudden 
appeal to her moral strength, and his allusion 
to the esteem in which her lover holds her, 
seem to stagger her. Her existence until 
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now has been impulsive, irresponsible— more 
like that of bird or bee than of a human 
being burdened with the cares of a bread- 
winner. She has fought her little battle 
against an exacting world, bravely, heartily. 
She has never troubled herself to think about 
the duties which lay close at hand, nor of 
her humble share in the great scheme of 
humanity. She has simply fulfilled her 
mission to the best of her ability. She lives 
entirely in the present. And since sunshine 
has come to her with the knowledge that she 
is beloved by the man she adores, she has felt 
herself the happiest of women. 

Clare is very different from Susie in all 
respects, but chiefly in that matter of irre- 
sponsibility. Clare is introspective. She 
pauses to reflect on most occasions; she 
watches the effect of her conduct on those 
about her, and always strives to act in ac- 
cordance with their views ; she has a perfect 
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command of her temper; she is reserved, 
trustworthy, collected, and self-possessed ; she 
always looks ahead, and seeks to provide for 
the future. 

When Susie stops to realise the full 
meaning of those hard words which Mr. 
Steele has hurled at her, her thoughts fly off 
at a tangent to Clare. Oh, if only this dread- 
fully serious man could talk to Clare instead 
of to her ! 

Clare also is serious and thoughtful and 
wise. She would not be taken aback by his 
grave manners, and she would at once com- 
prehend the drift of his remarks. 

*^ I have not the least idea what it is you 
want me to do, Mr. Steele,'' says poor Susie, 
leaning towards her interlocutor, wistful 
anxiety in her eyes, appealing distress in 
the broken tones of her voice. " If it is in 
my power to do anything which you know 
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to be for the real good and happiness of my 
dear lord, tell it me, please, and I must try to 
obey, of course." 

"That is well spoken indeed," says 
Maurice, more touched by her simple acqui- 
escence than he chooses to admit to himself 
or to show her. "I see you will at least 
listen to me while I put the matter before 
you as reasonably and briefly as I can." 

" Yes," says Susie, strangely oppressed by 
something in his manner which, if she knew 
the word, she would describe as ominous. 

"Yes," he answers, but his tone is not 
reassuring, " I feel convinced, my dear young 
lady, that you have never calmly contem- 
plated the terrible issue of the matter under 
consideration." 

'^No, indeed," says Susie. She speaks 
sadly, not pertly. " I never could have found 
anything terrible in the prospect of waiting 

L 2 
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till it suits my dear lord to make me his wife. 
This he has promised to do, Mr. Steele, and I 
know he will never break his word." 

A bright flash of colour steals into her 
face, and a note of defiance sharpens her 
voice. 

" I quite believe it," says Maurice, relieved 
to find that his gentle companion is less 
inclined for tears than for wrath. ^ '*If you 
hold him to it, there is no doubt he will fulfil 
his promise; but — have you ever thought of 
the consequences of such a rash act ? " 

"I don't think our marriage would be 
rash," says Susie ; " we have had some little 
time to think about it already, and we are 
likely to have a year or two more before 
everything can be arranged." 

*' It can never be arranged," says Maurice 
promptly. "Never, that is, if you be the 
tonest good girl I now believe you." 

"Oh sir!" says Susie, and the sigh is a 
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sob this time. " I don't know why you should 
speak so cruelly to me/' 

"I will tell you why, my dear child; it 
is only right that you should hear another 
opinion than Lord Kempton's on a subject of 
such vital importance to you both. There 
are two sides to every question. You know 
all he can have to say by heart ahready.'' 

Susie instinctively lays her hand on her 
left side. The impulse may be theatrical, but 
the action is pretty and touching. 

Maurice clears his throat apologetically. 

*^ The other and darker side of the ques- 
tion, which you do not know, is this : Lord 
Kempton will never obtain the consent of his 
parents to his marriage with one who socially 
is not his equal. Do you feel prepared to 
lead this young man, who is an only son, and 
the pride and joy of his family, to oppose 
them, to outrage the tradition of their an- 
cestors, and to defy all that to them is of 
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the gravest consequence ? Can you, for one 
moment, imagine that you, no matter how 
devoted you prove yourself, could atone to 
Lord Kempton for the loss of his parents' 
approval, for the loss of his social status ? 
Do you, who are an intelligent woman, flatter 
yourself that your affection will reconcile him 
to the blighting of all his prospects, which 
at present are full of bright promise ? " 

** Oh, no one has ever, ever spoken to me 
in such a dreadful, dreadful way before ? '' 
cries Susie, in piteous appeal. She buries her 
face in her hands and weeps bitterly. 

" Good God, Maurice I how dare you ? 
What in the name of Heaven are you saying 
to the poor little lady ? Susie, my darling, 
look up I What has happened ? Tell me — 
tell me aU!" 

It is Lord Kempton who speaks. He looks 
furious, and his tone, except when he addresses 
Susie, is full of menace and indignation. 
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Susie looks up, dropping the shelter of 
her hands. Her eyes are full of tears ; but 
a smile of welcome already dimples her 
cheeks. 

" Don't blame Mr. Steele, my dear lord," 
she says. " He meant no harm. If we were 
acting I should say: ^He's only cruel to be 
kind ; ' but as this is no time for play, I can 
only thank the gentleman for trying to serve 
you. I know he is your friend, and — and as 
far as I am able, I mean to deserve his — ^his 
esteem as well as yours." She hesitated for 
a moment before she found the word she 
strongly emphasised, and as she pronounced 
it she looked straight into Mr. Steele's eyes. 
And suddenly, before either of the men have 
time to realise her intention, she has moved 
away, and a moment later is running swiftly 
up the stone steps that lead out of the Park. 

" Give me five minutes before you follow 
her, Kempton," says Maurice, and he lays a 
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detaining hand upon his friend's arm; but 
Kempton is impatient and irresolute. "She 
is hysterical, poor child," adds the ex-tutor 
wamingly. " Don't talk to her just now ; 
you will regret it if you do. It is surely 
always best to avoid scenes in the street." 

Had such a plea been urged on Harold 
under similar circumstances, he would have 
inflicted condign punishment upon his well- 
meaning counsellor. But Lord Kempton is 
always ready to observe les convenances ; he 
by no means resents his friend's timely 
suggestion. 

"Pause and consider 'what the world 
will say ! ' " is an appeal which has as much 
weight with Lord Kempton as the personal 
interest of her lover would have with 
ingenuous Susie. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



FOUND ! 

Truth only needs to be for once spoke out, 

And there's such music in her, such strange rhythm, 

As makes men's memories her joyous slaves. 

" Has Miss Delane returned from the theatre?'' 
asks Maurice Steele, when, after some delay, 
the stout landlady of the old house in Dean 
Street condescends to answer his startling 
double knock. 

**rm sure I don't know, sir," says the 
woman, panting and eyeing the visitor with 
suspicion; but the gravity of his demeanour 
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evidently reassures her. ** I'm very sorry I 
can't ofier to go up for you and see ; but 
my breath's so bad with the asthma I really 
couldn't climb all them steep stairs. The 
Delanes lives on the second floor ; it's the 
door facing you, if you wouldn't mind going 
up ; there's sure to be someone as'll tell you 
there." 

" I must apologise for having troubled you 
at all," says Maurice politely ; " of course I'll 
go by myself." 

He mounts the long narrow stairs, and 
applies his knuckles to the door indicated. 
It is immediately opened, and he stands 
aghast. 

^^ Clare I ^ Maud Muller ! ' Merciful " 

His breath is literally taken away by his 
intense surprise ; and as she stands facing 
him, her colour and her self-possession both 
forsake her for a moment. " I came to seek 
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Miss Delane," says Maurice, and to Clare 
his voice sounds harsh and cold. 

^*She has not returned from the theatre 
yet. Can I give her any message ? she will 
soon be here.'' 

Nothing could have restored Clare's com- 
posure so quickly as the perception of Maurice 
Steele's apparent indignation. 

"As I have now found you, Miss Ked- 
mond," he says, with something like eager- 
ness in his tone, " I feel it to be my duty 
to speak plainly with you; for my brother's 
sake." 

" Clare, Clare I what it is ? Who is the 
man that speaks to you ? " Madame Delane's 
voice comes shrilly from the other room. 

Clare runs to her venerable friend's bed- 
side. 

"It is Ms brother," she whispers, vainly 
striving to control her excessive emotion. 
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She is trembling visibly, and her face is very 
pale. 

" That the good God be truly praised ! " 
cries the old lady fervently ; and she folds 
her hands, as though in prayer. " Go quick, 
my daughter, and tell him all the truth — all, 
remember you ; that is the right way to 
do, believe me." 

" I suppose you can give me ten minutes, 
Miss Kedmond ? " asks Maurice ; and, at a 
sign from her, he takes the chair opposite 
that into which she, faint and trembling, 
sinks. 

After a moment's awkward hesitation : 

"You don't come to me from Mrs. Steele?'* 
she asks. 

" I come as no one's messenger," says 
Maurice ; " indeed, I was fairly amazed when 
I saw you here. But as chance has led me to 
meet you, I cannot resist asking you your 
reason for so cruelly hiding yourself from 
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Harold. He has been in terrible trouble about 
you." 

" It was not from him I hid myself, but 
from his mother, and " 

"I know," says Maurice, looking graver 
than ever. " I am acquainted with the 
difficulties you had to contend against in 
Hyde Park Place, and I think you were 
justified in leaving; but — pardon me for the 
suggestion — I also think, having right on 
your side, it was weak and foolish of you to 
run away clandestinely, as though you felt 
yourself to blame." 

"Mr. Steele," says Clare, "you said you 
intended to speak to me for your brother's 
sake. For his sake, and for his sake only, I 
also will speak to you without a shadow of 
reserve. I do not know what he thinks of 
me now, but there was a time when I had 
his entire confidence and his greatest con- 
sideration ; and to that remembrance I owe 
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a duty, which I shall best fulfil by telling you 
what my life has been since I fled from a 
house that could no longer be considered a 
home by me. I will not attempt to excuse 
what you condemn as weak and foolish ; I will 
simply tell you all that happened to me at 
Mrs. Steele's, and — since." 

She does not tremble now ; she looks 
steadily into Maurice's quiet attentive face, 
and with her right hand she clasps the ring 
which Harold once placed on her finger. 

" For ever" is the thought in her mind ; 
and thus fortified, she tells Maurice Steele 
the entire story of her adventures. Lightly, 
delicately, with maidenly discretion, she 
touches on the incidents of her intercourse 
with Percy Hetheringham. She blames her- 
self for the misunderstanding that led to 
their sudden parting. She hints at the fact 
of his having " cared " for her, but she 
absolves him from the slightest reproach. 
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" As far as he was able, he conscientiously 
helped me," she says. "I went to him 
every day, and stood as his model ; he paid 
me liberally for my services, and — he re- 
spected me. If, for a moment, he forgot 
the consideration he owed me, the fault 
must have been mine ; I deserved the un- 
pleasant consequences. But as soon as I 
realised that my position had become a 
dangerous one, I went away; and most 
fortunately I found a peaceful and happy 
home with Madame Delane, who has given 
me shelter and protection ever since. Now, 
all that is left of my intercourse with Mr. 
Hetheringham is a grateful remembrance of 
his unfailing kindness, and of the excellent 
lessons he gave me in painting. Beyond 
this there is nothing, neither reproach nor 
regret, and this I am truly glad to assure 
you. Do you believe me, Mr. Steele?" 

She rises and stands before him ; her 
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hands are clasped; her eyes meet his in 
wistfiil appeal. 

^^When I was very angry with you, 
Miss Redmond, and angry with my poor 
brother too, for what I considered his blind 
faith in you, I remonstrated with him vigor- 
ously, and I told him that I believed real 
love could not exist without respect." 

"I know that well," says Clare quietly. 

"Allow me now to assure you most 
solemnly," says Maurice, " that I consider 
my brother's love, and his trust in you, are 
fuUy justified." 

He moves towards her, and ofiers her his 
hand, with an amount of ceremony which 
embarrasses Clare far more than his verbal 
concession has done. She is about to make 
some reply, when Susie appears at the door 
of the sitting-room. 

" Oh !" she says, stopping short on the 
threshold, and looking at Mr, Steele with 
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strangely troubled eyes, "I had no idea any 
visitor was here/' 

"I came to see you, Miss Delane," says 
Maurice ; *^ but Fate has led me to find an 
old and long-lost friend beneath your roof." 

Susie is so completely preoccupied by the 
overwhelming nature of her own affairs, that 
she has little thought for speculation left. 
Yesterday, the fact of finding Clare in con- 
versation with the man who bears the ob- 
noxious name of Steele would have perplexed 
and amazed her ; but to-day she is past feeling 
either interest or astonishment in anybody or 
anything. Her mind is utterly preoccupied 
by her own trouble. 

"Clare knows about Lord Kempton, and 
all I hoped and believed," she says ; ** perhaps 
you have already told her your view of the 
affair, Mr. Steele ?" 

Something in her poor little friend's sad 
face arrests Clare's attention. "Mr. Steele 
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has not mentioned your name, Susie," she 
says. " You are in trouble, child ; what 
has happened ?" 

"I have acted on Mr. Steele's advice, 
and done what I believe is right and best 
for my dear — ^for the only son of the Earl 
of Fermanagh, I mean. I have just told his 
lordship that — oh Clare ! it was hard ; but 
I have done it now. It is all over. Every- 
thing is finished between us. I have given 
Lord Kempton up. I don't suppose I shall 
ever, ever see him again 1" Her voice is 
choked and broken by wild sobs. She flings 
her arms about her friend's neck, and hides 
her tear-stained face. " Oh, it was awfully, 
awfully hard, Clare," she cries ; " but I think 
in the end it will be best for him. He was 
always too grand for me, you know, and of 
course I could not risk his losing his right 
place among the proud swells and all that, 
just for me. I'm not worth any such 
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sacrifice. I'm neither beautiful and grand, 
nor clever and learned, like you. It would 
have been difierent if I had been, of course. 
And though he is good aj^d kind and generous, 
and has behaved most faithful and noble, 
too, in every way, he knows very well that 
I'm not the right kind of girl to be received 
among his people. They'd scorn me, and, 
what's worse, they'd rile him. He has 
promised to go abroad for a year, as the 
Earl his father wishes him to do. Of course 
the old gentleman wants his son to forget 
me ; and he will too, though he says he will 
be sure to come back for me some day; 
but I know different. Anyway, it's finished 
now." Then, with an odd attempt at a 
smile, "Have I proved myself worth your 
good opinion, Mr. Steele ? " she adds, turning 
towards him anxiously. 

He takes both her small dimpled hands 
into his. " You and Clare have taught me 
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a grand lesson to-day," he says solemnly ; 
and then : " I must take, you to Portsmouth 
to-morrow, Clare. There are few trains on 
Sunday. "We shall have to start early. Will 
you be ready * for me when I call for you ? " 

" I am safe and in peace here,", says 
Clare steadily. " Harold will know where 
to find me now. I shall never run away 
or have to hide myself from anyone again, 
I hope. I have waited so long for him 
that it will not seem hard to wait a while 
longer. Indeed nothing can be hard since 
I have been able to tell you all the truth, 
Mr. Steele ; but pray do not insist upon my 
going to Portsmouth. Harold would be the 
last to wish me to do so. He will not mis- 
understand my patience. Believe me, it is 
best for me to stay here." She speaks very 
quietly, and there is an air of decision 
about her which Maurice finds admirable. 

" I have no doubt you are perfectly 
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right," he says, "and I am content to abide 
by your decree. You are likely to know 
wilful Hal and his ways far better than I 
do." As he speaks that rare smile lights 
up his face which is so pleasant to see. The 
girls, who are watching him, brighten under 
its genial influence. 

^^ So you had another interview with 
Kempton after I had spoken to him ?" he 
asks, turning to Susie, on his w^ay to the door. 

" He came to fetch me from the Kaleido- 
scope for the last time," says Susie. She 
does not think fit to inform her grave inter- 
locutor that JMr. Hoax has this day told her 
her services will shortly be dispensed with. 

" I gave you ' fair warning some weeks 
ago, little Delane," the manager has said to 
her only a few hours since. " I gave you the 
straight tip then, but you haven't thought 
fit to act according. Girls that worrit and 
fret aren't no manner of use in my theatre. 
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I pay them for being lively and spry. Tears 
and trouble wears the flesh oflF their bones 
and the light out of their eyes. That style 
of thing won't go down in burlesques; so, 
if you'll take my advice, you'll just cut this 
line, and turn your attention to tragedy in 
future. If you go on fretting you'll look 
like Melancholy personified soon. Perhaps 
melodrama might suit you and your next 
manager a trifle better than this sort of 
thing seems to do; and so I wish you a 
very good-morning. Miss Vivia Delane." 

Thus, with a mocking smile, has Mr. Hoax 
spoken to the poor child who certainly was 
in no mood for smiles and capers after that 
terrible interview in the Green Park. And, 
quite aware of her own shortcomings, and 
of the fact that her manager had some cause 
for reproof to-day, she has meekly acquiesced 
in the unexpected decision, which has suddenly 
deprived her of the means of earning her daily 
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bread. But though she ia too proud (poor 
Susie !) to allude to the second blow cruel 
Fortune has dealt her, in Mr. Steele's presence, 
he has no sooner left the house than she pours 
her manifold troubles volubly into Clare's sym- 
pathetic ear, who listens with greater interest 
and attention than ever before. 

"Your immediate and most pressing 
difficulty is the finding of a fresh and, 
let us hope, a more congenial engagement," 
she says, anxious to divert her friend's mind 
at once from the painful thought of the 
lover she has so bravely renounced. *' There 
is sure to be an opening for you somewhere, 
and I certainly have faith in trying in the 
highest quarters at once. One can but be 
refused, you know." 

''You darling!" cries Susie. "You 
always make everything seem easy to me. 
I know your courage never fails you, however 
hard and difficult things are. Gran says so 
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too. She thinks you quite a paragon, you 
know ; and if you weren't so loving and 
gentle, I should be jealous of you, and — 
hate you perhaps." 

"Not much fear of that, I think," says 
Clare, smiling ; " but let us talk business 
now, and not nonsense," she adds hurriedly. 
She is anxious above all things to divert 
Susie's thoughts from a lachrymose channel. 
*^ I know you have a letter to Mr. Eose at 
the Melpomene," she says. " If my accom- 
panying you when you go to see the manager 
is any comfort to you, I will gladly go with 
you now." 

** Oh Clare, do you really think there may 
be a chance of my getting an engagement 
there? I'd do page-boy, lady-in-waiting, 
dummy of any kmd, to begin with, if only 
they'd take me ! That is the theatre he 
particularly wished me to get into ; it is 
his letter I have for Mr. Rose. Dearest 
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Clare, if I am taken on there, I know I 
can forget my trouble, and not bother any- 
one. I shall only think about getting on, 
on, on, further and further. It will be 
something to live for, and just now I 
thought the only thing for me to do was 
— to die. He would be pleased to know 
I was in such a high-class theatre; it was 
always his wish I should go there. I'll 
study so hard — FU work at positions. FU 
get you to teach me how to stand and how 
to move gracefully. You will, won't you ? " 

Clare smiles her assent. 

"Oh, you are so good, Clare, and so 
beautiful ! YouVe got a brighter and 
lovelier colour in your cheeks now than 
any rouge could put there, and your eyes 
shine " 

" Don't talk nonsense, Susie," says Clare, 
turning away to hide, the tears that are 
filling her eyes. Her heart aches for Susie, 
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and yet she is thrilled with a sense of 
supreme happiness* She is to see Harold 
again, and though Maurice has not said so, 
she knows that his brother loves her still. 
But to think of her joy is selfish while 
Susie is in such trouble. 

"I see no reason why there should not 
be a chance, and a good one, of your engage- 
ment at the Melpomene," she says, anxious 
to strike the bright chord of hope in her 
impulsive friend's breast. " You have a letter 
of personal introduction to the manager. I 
can go with you, and speak of your respect- 
able home and your good grandmother. You 
have had a long experience on the stage; 
you are intelligent, persevering, able and 
willing to improve yourself in every w^ay. 
What should prevent your success ? " Clare 
speaks with an air of conviction, which asto- 
nishes herself as much as it delights her 
friend. 
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" I will succeed, I promise you I will ! " 
the latter cries, with the sudden elation that 
forms the happiest part of her character, 
ril give my undivided attention to my 
profession. I'll work away heart, soul, and 
strength. I'll not knock under, however 
tiresome and difficult things may turn out. 
And some day I may make a hit, you know; 
and then he might be proud of me, after 
all. It's often happened that very grand 
gentlemen, lords and dukes even, have 
married actresses who've been at the top 
of the profession. If ^ I think always and 
always of getting on, and only a very, very 
little, and quite in secret, about him, the time 
will go by. I shall improve, and perhaps 
he'll return and find me a queen of the 
stage ! " 

Susie's excitement is feverish. Clare 
watches her flushed face and restless eager 
movements in amazement. An hour ago 
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this laughing bright-eyed creature sacrificed 
all her hopes of the future and the man she 
loved with an unselfishness that amounted 
to heroism, and now 

" Actresses are different ; I could never 
have been an actress," thinks Clare, won- 
dering at what seems to her such superficial 
emotion. 

"If it is that you will talk and laugh 
alone all the day, my children, I must try 
to lift myself and come to you. The gentle- 
man he has gone away a long time, and 
how you are forgetful of yoitr poor invalid ! " 
cries Madame Delane, in pitiful appeal. 

The girls run into her room, regretful 
and apologetic. Thanks to Clare's admirable 
tactics, Susie's tear-stained face is dimpled 
afresh by frank and genuine smiles. Perhaps 
the old lady's attention is less keen than 
usual, for her chief interest is, at this moment, 
in listening to what Clare has to tell of her 
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visitor ; and so Miss Susie passes muster 
unsuspected, and goes away to her nocturnal 
duties at the Kaleidoscope with an elastic 
step and a heart which, though not light, 
is certainly not broken. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



FATHER AND SON. 



Many things having full reference 

To one consent may work contrariously. 



Though Maurice has not been able to give 
much, of his precious time to Harold on the 
occasion of their chance encounter at the 
Burlington Arcade, he has learnt enough to 
rouse his indignation against Mrs. Steele 
afresh. His patience is almost at an end, 
and no wonder, for he discovers grievances 
and perplexities cropping up on every side. 
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and he starts straight oflf for Hyde Park 
Place, determined to tell his stepmother 
very plainly what he thinks of her aggra- 
vating conduct. Why are women so hasty, 
inconsequent, and foolish ? why can they 
not leave a man to go his ways in peace 
and quietness ? why does this irate matron 
persist in forcing her opinions upon the 
unhappy youth who has already clearly 
proved that he desires no quarrel, but 
simply seeks exemption from parental inter- 
ference in peaceful isolation? 

Maurice arrives at Hyde Park Place at 
an opportune moment for making these 
inquiries personal. The ladies have just 
returned from their shopping expedition, and 
Maurice hurriedly confronts his stepmother. 
While their discussion is waxing fast and 
furious, a telegram arrives for Maurice from 
his brother, who has sent it from the station. 
It runs as follows : 



M 
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*' Determined to throw up appointment. 
Shall leave Service and travel. Off to 
Portsmouth now. Will write." 

" That means off to Sorrento and 
mischief," mutters Maurice, biting his lips 
with vexation. Then, turning to Mrs. 
Steele, he adds fiercely : " Ee^^d that, and 
see the immediate result of your ill-advised 
quarrel with the poor lad there. What will 
my father say to so rash a conclusion ? " 

"You must break the news to Mr. Steele 
yourself, Maurice," replies the lady promptly. 

She is a little alarmed ; but truly grateful 
for any diversion which will curtail her 
solemn and dreaded stepson's just reproaches. 

"I have other business to attend to just 
now," says Maurice ; " but it certainly will be 
advisable for me to break this news to my 
father, and consult with him what we had 
better do with our unfortunate sailor-boy." 
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'^ Stay for luncheon, Maurice," says Mrs* 
Steele, striving to ignore the angry scene on 
which she had just embarked, and hoping to 
tide over its recurrence by a sudden access of 
amiability. 

" Does my father come home to luncheon 
on Saturdays, as he used to do ? " asks 
Maurice, rigid and on the alert still. 

"Your father does nothing as he used 
to do," says Mrs. Steele querulously. " He's 
been a changed man in all respects since 
our Benjamin has turned against us." 

The Hebrew element in Mrs. Steele's com- 
position makes this pathetic allusion to her 
youngest son very telling, and she herself 
is moved to sudden tears. 

" Stay on the chance of his coming home 
to-day, Maurice," she pleads, her previous 
anger lost in this new phase of emotion. 
*^He is so aged, so low-spirited, and so in- 
different about his business too ; that is the 
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greatest change of all. Please stay; it will 
do him good to have a talk with you again." 

''I cannot stay now, on the chance of 
his coming," says Maurice, as little moved 
by her tears as he was by her previous fury. 
"I have only this one day in town, and I 
came up on special business which must be 
attended to at once. But as I think it a 
duty to see my father before I return to 
Cambridge, I will be here again soon after 
four o'clock. Tell him that I particularly 
wish to see him then, and do not mention 
a word about Harold or his change of plans, 
until I return." 

With this parting injunction, Maurice 
hurriedly leaves the house, and in Piccadilly 
he meets Susie tripping gaily along on her 
way to the Green Park. 

Much has happened, and the aspect of 
aflfairs is changed in every sense by the 
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time Maurice returns to the parental mansion. 
His first act, after leaving Dean Street, has 
been to telegraph to Portsmouth : '* Do 
nothing rash. - I have excellent news for 
you, which will certainly change your views 
and your plans for the future." 

"Your father is in the library, Maxuice," 
says Mrs. Steele, meeting her stepson in 
the hall. " He knows you are coming, and 
is anxious to see you. Try and persuade 
him to take more interest in his business, 
do; *when the cat's away' — you know." 

" Yes, I know," says Maurice ; and he 
laughs — laughs aloud. " I have found Clare 
Kedmond in spite of the cats," he says, 
leaving Mrs. Steele dumb with amazement, 
as he passes hurriedly on. 

He finds his father in the library, looking 
worn and ill. The last six months have 
aged him visibly. 

" You are not well, father," he says affec- 
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tionately ; " you work too hard ; you ought to 
stay away from the City and rest." 

Mr. Steele holds out his hand. 

"It's the beginning of the long rest for 
me, Maurice," he says wearily ; " ^ the night 
Cometh when no man shall work.'" 

Maurice is startled; he has never seen 
the old man so despondent before. He sits 
down close by his side. / 

" I think you need a thorough change, 
father ! you work too hard." 

"Yes; the doctors tell me I must rest 
awhile. I suppose I shall have to retire soon. 
Most men, with my fortune, would say that 
they had made enough, and could aflford to 
give up ; but I hate the thought of an idle 
life. It will have to come, I know, for your 
dad is getting an old man, Maurice, my boy. 
I only wish you could have taken the business 
off my hands ; it would have been a pleasure 
to see you in my place ; but I suppose things 
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are best as they are. My life has taught me 
much that I was once reluctant to believe. 
I know now that one cannot force a man to 
act against his own convictions ; and I think 
you were right, my son, to do as your con- 
science bade you. I am quite sure of one 
thing, and that is a very satisfactory one. 
You have never caused me an hour^s trouble 
or anxiety, Maurice, bar that one difference 
we had years ago." 

^'Dear father," says Maurice very gently, 
" never let us refer to that again." 

'^ But you were right even then, my boy — 
even then." And Mr. Steele shakes his head 
in almost senile fashion. 

It goes to Maurice's heart to see how old 
age seems suddenly to have sprung upon his 
father, who had never been young, but who 
had remained in his prime, as it were, while 
his contemporaries grew old and passed over 
to the great majority. 
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But now winter had come upon James 
Steele also. The autumn had been long and 
eventful, but it had merged suddenly into 
the snow and ice of age. He looks sad, 
lonely, and weary too, and Maurice knows 
that his lot is not a pleasant one. He suflfers 
from the most grievous of human complaints 
— heart-loneliness. His wife is ill-tempered, 
harsh, domineering, ambitious ; there is scant 
sympathy between them. Cecilia follows 
closely in her mother's footsteps, and little 
Amy, after the " disgraceful exposS " of her 
quondam companion and governess, has been 
sent away to a boarding-school at Brighton. 

She was her fathers pet, and his con- 
solation in the many troubles of his home- 
life — a special reason for her speedy banish- 
ment. Mrs. Steele was jealous — not for love, 
but for thirst of undivided influence over the 
head of the house. Amy might tell tales; 
so Amy must go. 
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Maurice, whom his father liked, trusted, 
and respected, was obliged to be absent on 
account of his professional duties; and 
Harold ? 

^^ Ah, why does that boy keep away from 
his home and from me?*' asks the old man, 
suddenly facing round upon Maurice. 

Before his son came into the room he had 
been thinking — thinking of his own youth; 
of his early life and early love ; of the sweet 
mother of his first-born; of his poor dead 
Maggie, whom he had cared for before his 
thoughts concentrated themselves on money- 
getting, which had since been his only aim 
in life. 

He spoke truly when he said : '^The night 
cometh." It was coming upon him fast ; and 
in this twilight hour of ebbing existence his 
thoughts turned frequently and anxiously to 
his children. Would they live as he had 
lived? 
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It is still dawn for tliem. Will they 
make idols of money and social ambition ? 
Youth and manhood passed solely in the 
accumulation of wealth do not make a happy 
old age. 

This has always been Maurice's belief, and 
it is confirmed as he sits by his father's side, 
tenderly watching the wan weary face, gently 
holding the feeble and almost pulseless hand. 

"I will arouse one fresh interest, I will 
give him the pleasure of redressing one great 
wrong," he thinks, encouraged in his self- 
imposed task by his father's unexpected and 
welcome allusion to his absent son. And 
Maurice tells Clare's story — tells it almost 
word for word as he has heard it from her 
own lips within this last hour. The old man 
listens with absorbed attention and very 
evident interest. 

But the handle of the library-door has 
been gently turned some time since, and two 
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listeners stand breathless without, for whose 
presence Maurice had not bargained. 

At the conclusion of Clare's eventful 
history, Mr. Steele, with a weary sigh, says : 

" Ah well ; I suppose there is nothing 
left for me now but to give in to what the 
young people want." 

Mrs. Steele can bear the suspense of her 
position and enforced silence no longer, and, 
flinging the door wide, she bursts into the 
room. 

" Give in ! " she cries ; " you mean to give 
in ! Never, while I'm alive to prevent it, 
Mr. Steele 1 " 

"Don't put yourself out so much, my 
dear," says her husband, with wonderful 
gentleness; "you've had your own way too 
often already I fear. I'm thankful Maurice 
has spoken so plainly to me. From your 
account I concluded the girl was bad and 
ungrateful; and while I was under that im- 
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pression I thought it as well she should be 
kept out of wilful Hal's way; but what I 
hear now, from the most reliable source I 
have ever known, has materially changed my 
opinion as far as the poor girl herself is con- 
cerned. No, don't interrupt me, Cecilia; I 
have another word to say to your mother, and 
you can hear it if you choose. I fear you have 
heard too much of this bad business already." 
Then turning to his wife : " I don't mean to 
say that Clare is the girl I should ever have 
chosen as a daughter-in-law," he says; '*but 
as Harold swears he will never marry anyone 

else " 

" Such infatuation and rubbish ! " inter- 
rupts Cecilia hotly; "as if anybody would 
pay attention to the folly of a boy like 

Harold I " 

"Maurice," says Mr. Steele, rising and 
speaking with wonderful clearness and de- 
cision, "tell Harold that I will give my 
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consent to liis marriage provided he comes to 
me at once, and pleads his own cause in his 
own way. In the meanwhile I — I — shall see 
Clare myself. I beg you to bring her to me 
as soon as you possibly can. As far as I am 
able, I will right the poor ^irl, and atone for 
the cruel wrong she has suffered in my 
house." 

Mrs. Steele and Cecilia wring their hands 
in despair. Both know that a promise 
made to Maurice will surely be kept to the 
letter. 

Their defiant position is untenable ; they 
leave the men to further consultation, and 
retire to the drawing-room in great dudgeon. 

''To think of Harold throwing himself 
away on a penniless pauper like that ! " cries 
Cecilia. "He must have met lots of swells 
in the Navy; and he ought to have married 
one of the swells' sisters, of course, and then 
I should have had a chance of getting into 
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a better set too, and marrying a man of 
position." 

" Oh, it's dreadful, dreadful ! " cries Mrs. 

Steele, smarting under a variety of cruel 
regrets. "And that Maurice is far more 
to blame than my poor misguided boy. 
Maurice is older, and has more experience 
of the world. If he had cared one atom for 
anyone but himself, if he had ever troubled 
himself to remember any one of my children, 
he would have brought Lord Kempton here, 
and introduced him to his sisters. You, 
Cissy, are a little too old for a boy like 

that; but there's Amy ^" 

" Pshaw ! " cries Cecilia, " all Maurice has 
ever done has been to sneer at me, and to 
back Harold up in his folly ; but then that's 
prompted by spite, of course. Maurice looks 
spiteful, and I believe he hates both of us, 
mamma." 
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"Tm sure I don't know why/' laments 
Mrs. Steele, reduced to tearful despondency. 

"And that horrid Clare will tell Harold 
all about Lord Verstrume ! " cries Cecilia, 
roused to fresh alarm; for there is much of 
that first romance (?) of her life which she 
would deprecate her brother's becoming 
acquainted with. 

"And the idea of your father retiring 
from business," sobs Mrs. Steele; "such 
nonsense when he is still in his prime I " (the 
exacting wife evidently does not share the 
views of the Psalmist as to the length of 
days allotted to man). 

"The next thing will be that we shall 
have to retrench," exclaims Cecilia bitterl3^ 

Maurice's well-intentioned visit had cer- 
tainly not been as conducive to the peace 
of the ladies as to that of the poor old man 
who is head of the disunited family of Steele. 




CHAPTER IX. 



FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 

Just confidence and native righteousness 
And honour. 



" AVouLD tliat I had the power of ubiquity I ** 
This aspiration is the immediate result 
of Maurice's divided desires, as he turns his 
hack on the parental mansion in Hyde Park 
Place, where he has left comparative peace 
in the study with his father, and the rage 
of i*nvy and malice with the indignant ladies 
in the drawing-room. 

The effect produced by his words troubles 
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Maurice very little. His striving always is 
to make his actions accord with what he 
promises, and in all he does he is absolutely 
honest and straightforward. 

At this instant he is considerably per- 
plexed by his inability to be in several places 
at the same time. His ofl&cial duties require 
his immediate return to Cambridge, and yet 
there is so much to be done in London ! 

His heart's desire is to see his unhappy 
brother at once, and relieve him of the great 
burden of anxiety which has been crushing 
hope and energy of late. There is a proposal 
concerning a matter of business, too, which 
has occurred to Maurice, and which renders 
a consultation with his brother most desirable. 
These thoughts naturally lead Maurice to 
remember Clare, and he feels anxious to 
acquaint her at once with the result of his 
conversation with her future father-in-law. 

The thought of Clare by natural transition 
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leads to poor wobegone Susie, thence to Lord 
Eempton, and to the Earl, his father. They 
also will be anxious for such news as Maurice 
may have to impart. But their affairs do 
not preoccupy him as do those, of his father 
and brother. To unite these two after their 
prolonged estrangement, and to find a way 
of settling their difficulties to their mutual 
advantage, seems to him the first step 
demanded by affection and duty also. 

To return to Cambridge to-night is in 
any case impossible. He must sacrifice his 
professional duties for the time being. 
Fortunately to-morrow will be Sunday. The 
first step to be taken to-day towards the 
unravelling of the complications surrounding 
him is an immediate visit to the telegraph- 
office, whence he despatches four messages. 
The first is to Lord Kempton, asking him 
for an interview at Mr. Steele's former 
chambers in King Street the same evening. 
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The second is to young Jones at Cambridge, 
explaining his tutor's unavoidable absenc§. 
The third is to Clare, bidding her remain at 
home the next morning. The last to Harold 
in these words : 

^^ Approve your determination to change 
profession. Have important news and pro- 
posal for you. Leave by night-mail. Will 
order bed at my chambers and sit up for 
you.'' 

¥r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Lord Kempton appears at King Street 
much sooner than Maurice anticipated, and 
he and his ex-pupil sit talking by the open 
window, high up above the hum of restless 
London, until far into the small hours. 

The change in the troubled domestic 

atmosphere of Hyde House has been pleasant 

and encouraging to the young lord. Tearful 

looks, frowns, and sharp words have given 
VOL. in. o 
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place to smiles and affable speeches; for it 
was known that the influence of Mr. Steele 
would be brought to bear upon refractory 
Kempton; and the happy anticipation of 
their son's release from the clutches of an 
adventuress (poor Susie I) caused both his 
parents to regard him with reviving pride 
and pleasure. 

Thanks to heroic little Susie's resolution 
to ignore herself, and to do what is best 
for the man she loves, Lord Kempton is 
sufficiently impressed by her inflexible de- 
termination to break off the engagement, 
to yield to what he calls her "sovereign 
pleasure." He repeats that phrase mockingly, 
and pretends to consider himself aggrieved. 
To this deprecating view of his case Maurice 
objects not at all; what most concerns him 
is the welcome fact of the young man's 
acquiescence in what is certainly, and in 
every sense, best, for his future. 



« 
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An opportune proposition has been made 
to Kempton to-day by liis cousin Harford, 
who is about to start on a three months' 
expedition to Norway. 

^^The notion is that three of us should 
start together, and I was asked to be one 
of the trio," says Kempton, when the wide 
subject of Susie and her determination to 
break off the engagement subsisting between 
them has been discussed at considerable 
length. ''Do you honestly think that I 
shall like roughing it, Maurice, and do you 
conscientiously advise me to go ? " 

Maurice thinks Norway the most desirable 
place for a visit, and cordially recommends 
Kempton to accept his cousin's opportune 
invitation. 

"Ah, you regard the matter from a 

parental point of view, Maurice," says 

Kempton ruefully. And Maurice groans in 

spirit; for he certainly had hoped that the 

o 2 
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discussion of his lordship's parents, as well 
as that of Susie's strange conduct, was 
satisfactorily got over at last. 

"All you are thinking of is how most 
safely and expeditiously I am to be got 
out of London, and — out of reach of my 
poor little Susie. I cannot make that girl 
out ; you must have used the most mar- 
vellously compelling arguments with her. 
I wish you would tell me what you really 
did say to her, only just to gratify my 
curiosity, you know. I am fairly puzzled ; 
for I never knew her hold out against my 
pleading for five minutes, whatever I may 
have asked of her. And to-day she was 
absolutely obdurate." 

This kind of alternate question and sur- 
prised assertion has gone on in tiresome 
iteration for some hours past; and Maurice 
is heartily sick of the lover's ejaculations and * 
inquiries. But, being patient by nature and 
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training, and anxious to settle everything in 
the most satisfactory manner for the Earl, as 
well as his son, he determines to endure yet 
awhile, and hopes presently to lead the 
conversation into more amusing channels. 

" Try to put yourself out of the question 
for a moment, Kempton," he begins again, 
after a thoughtful pause ; but, even as he 
makes this proposition, he is perfectly aware 
that he is asking what to his pupil has always 
been an impossibility. To ignore- himself is 
an effort too great for the young lord. " Think 
of that poor little Susie, and try to lighten 
the burden of renunciation she has taken upon 
her shoulders. You ask me what arguments 
I used to lead her to my way of thinking. 
I simply told her very plainly what I believe 
to be necessary for your future career and 
your permanent happiness. At the same time, 
I can honestly assure you that I consider the 
young lady has a very fair chance of succeed- 
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ing in her profession, if she is allowed to 
settle to it steadily. She has some experience 
and considerable aptitude. You have written 
to your friend Rose about her ; I shall make 
a point of seeing him myself, and strongly 
urging him to give Miss Delane a fair trial 
at the Melpomene. Personally, I know 
nothing of the theatre, as you are aware ; but 
I am thoroughly convinced that an honest 
purpose, undivided attention to duty, in- 
dustry, and perseverance must win the day 
in the theatrical as in any other profession. 
If Miss Delane is left to pursue her career in 
safe tranquillity, and without the feverish 
disturbances inseparable from any love-afiair, 
she is bound to succeed, and thus she will 
secure both peace and happiness. She has the 
support of loving and trustworthy friends. 
Her grandmother, Madame Delane, is a lady 
possessed of a kind heart and much natural 
refinement; and there is another friend on 
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the spot, one Miss Kedmond, who has been 
Miss Susie's fellow-lodger, and who is, in 
every sense, an admirable companion for the 
young actress. Thus, when you go abroad, 
you will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that Miss Delane is well looked after, 
and in the best possible hands. She will 
surely make her way upwards, and the time 
will come when both you and she will frankly 
acknowledge that her present decision has 
been for the eventual benefit of each of you." 

"You really speak with a wonderful air 
of conviction, Maurice,'' says Kempton depre- 
catingly. " I only trust your judgment 
may, in the end, prove as just as your 
plausible arguments sound to me now." 

'^ JEspSrons ! " says Maurice, with his rare 
but delightful smile. "And now, my dear 
Kempton, allow me to tell you all T know 
of Norway, and the excellent chances of sport 
you will have there." ' 
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Fresh cigars are lighted, more ice and 
claret and Apolllnaris water ordered up to 
sustain the energies of the men during 
their prolonged consultation, and both are 
considerably startled to hear the clocks 
with one accord proclaim the hour — ^three ! 

At this moment a hansom drives up 
the now deserted street, the doors of which 
are flung back with an impatient bang. 
This noise is quickly followed by a fierce 
knock at the front door, the echoes of which 
will surely rouse all slumbering neighbours. 

Both men start to their feet. 

*' That is your ' brother already," says 
Kempton, vexed at the interruption. " I 
shall be off at once." 

Maurice does not seek to detain him ; 
his business with Harold needs no auditor. 

"Let me open the door for you and 
for him," he says, and, taking a candle in 
hand, leads the way down the several flights 
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of stairs to the hall-door. The first glimmer 
of dawn vies with the faint candlelight in 
showing Maurice the deathly pallor of his 
brother's face. 

" You have news of her ! " cries Harold, 
seizing Maurice by both arms and pinioning 
him against the wall in his eagerness. 

"Yes; I have seen and spoken with 
her," says Maurice ; and, with unwonted 
warmth, he adds: ''I now firmly believe 
she has been true to herself and to you, 
in spite of danger and temptation, Hal. You 
will see her to-morrow, and then you can 
judge for yourself." 

Harold's first and natural impulse is to 
drive straight away to Dean Street, Soho. 
But Maurice's calm reasoning sufficiently 
steadies the impetuous youth to show him 
the desirability of waiting till nine or ten 
o'clock next morning, and paying his visit 
at Madame Delane's lodging then. 
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To talk to his brother on any subject 
but that of Clare soon appears mere waste 
of words to Maurice, who, wise man as he 
is, yields to the force of circumstances and 
acquiesces in the impatient lover's natural 
desire to have every detail of Clare's life 
repeated over and over again to him, while 
he marches to and fro in the room, and 
listens with absolute attention, as his oppor- 
tune questions sufficiently prove. 

When Maurice finds that the passing 
hours affect Harold's perfect wakefulness not 
at all, he begins to fear that it is his brother's 
intention to while away the time until nine 
o'clock next morning in discussing Clare, 
her beauty, her trials, her adventures, and 
her constancy. 

*^ I plainly perceive that happiness enables 
you to live without food or sleep, Hal," he 
says laughing, "and regret that I am no 
longer so young or so enthusiastic as to vie 
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with the famous narrator in the 'Arabian 
, Nights/ I fear I have come to the end of 
my talkee-talkee powers already." 

A hearty yawn, which refuses to be 
suppressed, prevents further speech on the 
tired man's part. 

" What a selfish brute I am, Maurice ! '* 
says Harold, with ready contrition. "Go 
straight to your bed now, and don't trouble 
about me any more. Let me put this com- 
fort into your night-cap. If the governor 
is willing to take me on trial, as you suggest, 
I am quite ready to enter the firm, and will 
work at the old stocks and shares and all 
the wretched calculations as vigorously as 
though I liked the City and business better 
than anything else in the world." 

** With the Co. to teach and keep you 
in order, you cannot fail to succeed," says 
Maurice. "And if, as I believe, our father 
will receive you and — Clare with open arms. 
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the least you can do is to offer the poor old 
man the consolation of taking his place as 
nominal master of his old-established busi- 
ness. Thus you will keep it in the family, 
and leave the familiar name unchanged on 
the office-plate." 

For this is the scheme by which Maurice 
has resolved to unite father and son, who 
have been so lonor divided. Harold has 
always shown an aptitude for ** figures " ; 
and his education at Torchester has certainly- 
fitted him to fulfil any calling that requires 
attention and a strict adherence to specified 
rules. 

The Co. alluded to by Maurice had been 
Mr. Steele's head clerk and nominal partner 
for more than thirty years, and was as 
thoroughly versed in the general routine of 
his master's business as in its most minute 
detail. 

With good- will on Harold's part, the Co. 
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to initiate and guide him in the enterprise, 
and the support of the woman he loves, to 
stimulate his energy and ambition, Maurice 
has little doubt that Harold will make a 
success in the City world; and he is quite 
sure that his father could know no greater 
pleasure than to find one of his sons willing 
at last to enter upon the career which, to 
the old man, is desirable beyond all others. 
He himself has spent all the best years of 
his prolonged life in the advancement of his 
business ; and it is but natural that he should 
desire to leave it to one who bears his name, 
and will perpetuate it in the annals of the 
commercial world. 

The harshly condemning views which 
young Maurice once took of his father's oc- 
cupation have become somewhat modified 
in the course of years. Time wears oflF most 
angles, and softens the crudeness of youthful 
opinions, even as it endows a man with more 
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lenience and patience in its steady onward 
course. What the hot - headed youthful 
enthusiast rashly condemns, the middle-aged 
scholar may teach himself to tolerate. 

" Men must live " is an axiom Maurice now 
accepts ; and in the course of time he submits 
to the addition " according to their lights." 

Wholesale reform is a quixotic idea, which 
is apt to get left behind with the period 
of active attendance at debating-clubs and 
that promiscuous oratory on themes philan- 
thropic, in which men, who begin life with 
ideas and ideals, are inclined to indulge. 
Harold has made up his mind to leave the 
Service ; and as fate seems willing to provide 
him with so excellent a reason for remaining 
on shore as the companionship of a charming 
young wife, he surely cannot do better than 
enter upon a career provided for him by 
his father, and in which he will swiftly and 
readily earn that independence in which every 
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man must rejoice, who takes the care of 

a life dearer than his own into his tender 

keeping. 

Maurice's arguments have been forcible 

and convincing ; and Harold, who is in the 

happiest and most obliging mood possible. 

has cordially agreed to everything proposed 

to him. Mentally he refers all the important 

questions of his future to Clare. She always 

advised and helped him in the old days. 
She always proved herself able, far-seeing, and 

intelligent. She would aid him again by 
word and deed, and balance his manly energy 
by her true woman's sagacity and circum- 
spection. 

" Oh Clare ! " 

Harold invokes his love in tenderest tones, 
and stretches forth appealing hands which 
long to clasp hers once again. 

Maurice has gone away to bed, and is 
no doubt fast asleep by this time. That 
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is very well for Maurice, who, as he says, 
takes little heed of the affairs of others, 
and contents himself with watching the 
comedy of life " from the wings/' To Harold, 
actively interested in the present, keenly 
alert as to each coming hour, no sleep can 
possibly come at this critical moment. And, 
if anything further were needed to rouse 
him, here is the glad summer sun shining 
with splendour across the time-darkened roofs 
of the great City. 

Sleep is out of the question; to sit still 
and wait until the legitimate hour for a 
morning call arrives will be terribly trying ; 
but to slip quietly downstairs out of the 
musty old house into the fresh morning air 
is inviting and feasible. 

Gedacht ; gethan. 

Five minutes after that inspired and 
inspiriting thought Harold is striding 
along, up one street and down another in 
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eager haste. London is only just beginning 
to stir, and there are few pedestrians to 
impede his progress. There is scarcely any 
traffic in the strangely quiet streets; for 
it is Sunday, and there is no market at 
Co vent Garden. Harold addresses a question 
as to his route to a yawning policeman, and, 
having received a reply, passes hastily onwards, 
utterly regardless of the surprised look of 
the sleepy official, who vaguely wonders what 
sort of business calls this handsome swell to a 
street in Soho at six o'clock in the morning. 

*^Not been in bed at all, most like," 
murmurs the tired policeman ; " and he might 
have been, stoopid ! " 

Harold, having satisfied himself as to which 
of the dingy doors in Dean Street bears the 
number his brother has given him, swiftly 
crosses the road, and takes up the position 
of sentinel at an opposite corner. It is the 

VOL. IIL p 
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very comer at which Lord Kempton had 
stood with Susie, when Clare, from her flower- 
decked window, had watched the leave-taking 
of the lovers. 

Harold carefully examines the windows 
of that gloomy house opposite. All are firmly 
closed ; most of them are impenetrably veiled 
by dingy blinds and the unwashedness of 
years. All — but one. 

He steps back a few paces. Yes; there 
is one that is clean, and shines brightly in 
the clear morning light. It has no blind; 
but fresh muslin curtains, daintily looped 
back with coloured ribbon. On its outer ledge 
stand plants, flowering plants. It is not 
once in a year that anyone happens to look 
up so high as to notice the care bestowed 
upon the decoration of that attic and those 
flowers. 

They are hers ! That must be her room. 
She alone would care to make it bright and 
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pretty, just for prettiness* sake. How like 
her! The sight of her window has done 
more to convince him that he will find his 
love unchanged, than all the platitudes 
staid Maurice has so good-naturedly uttered. 

'' Oh Qare— my Clare ! " 

Harold is all alone in the street, and 
the cry escapes him unheard and unheeded. 
But stay ! 

Is it possible ? 

^* I can call spirits from the vasty deep ! " 

" Why so can I, or so can any man ; 

But will they come when you do call for them ? " 

By what analogy of time, place, circum- 
stance those lines came singing into Harold's 
mind who can say ? 

Sufficient for him that, as he remembers 

them, he is able to assure himself that the 

hand which pulls back those muslin curtains, 

and pushes the window up, is he7'S. 

p 2 
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In another moment dare, who has spent 
the night in sleepless agitatioD^ leans forth 
from her attic to inhale the fresh and reviving 
breath of morning, and glances casually on 
the street below. 

A man is standing at the opposite comer, 
a man whose face is turned towards her, 
and who seems to be looking up at her 
now. He is very tall and slim; he has 
golden hair, crisp and curly, and a golden 
beard. 

Were it not for that beard, for the man's 
unusual height, and for the incontrovertible 
fact that Harold is at this moment in Ports- 
mouth, Clare really would be tempted to 
believe that it is Harold who stands below. 
But see ! the man lifts his hat, he kisses his 
hand, he beckons to her, he seems to entreat. 

**0h merciful Father in heaven. Thy 
name and Thy gracious goodness be praised 
for ever and ever!" 
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This is Harold ; he ^has come to her— 
he stands expecting her I 

Scarce ten minutes have elapsed ere Clare, 

fully equipped for her impromptu morning 

walk, stands by her lover's side; and, laying 

the ungloved hand into his, which wears his 
token, " For ever ! '' she whispers ; and his 

lips, closely pressed on hers, thrill her with 

their loving inaudible answer. 



4 



CHAPTER X. 



AN AL FRESCO DECLARATION. 



True love's the gift which God has given 

To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not fantasy's hot fire. 
♦ ♦ * 

It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart and mind to mind. 

In body and in soul can bind. 

They wander on, those two, Clare and Harold, 
the lost that is found, and the happy grateful 
lover. They have no words in which to utter 
their joy as yet ; but there is a silence more 
eloquent than speech. Clare's arm is linked 
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in Harold's, her hand is firmly clasped in his. 
Their haven is reached. The stormy waters 
of the troubled sea of life have ceased to 
toss their happiness to and fro in mocking 
spite. 

They are together at last — and at rest. 
They walk on and on, in that dreamy delicious 
sUence, neither knowing nor caring, both 
certainly unheeding, the way they go. 

London is awaking slowly, but neither 
up nor dressed as yet. Emissaries from the 
dairies pervade the street ; their heavy boots 
tramp, their yoked pails clank, and their 
unmelodious cry resounds to the right and 
the left. 

Occasionally a matutinal newsvendor, bent 
on delivering his Sunday paper with the milk, 
sallies forth from side courts and gloomy 
alleys into the almost deserted thoroughfare 
of Tottenham Court Koad, which he crosses 
with heavy but untarrying feet. It is not 
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for the dwellers in slums that he has come 
out with that mental pabulum still reeking 
of the printing-press. He will presently hand 
those papers in at the area-gate of the 
grimly-respectable mansions in Gower Street, 
or Bloomsbury and the adjoining squares. 
There the news of the week that is past, and 
will so soon be forgotten, will be taken quietly 
and *^ genteelly " with the matutinal tea and 
toast. The rougher readers who " devour " 
the papers, go forth themselves, and purchase 
them with the strong early bloater or the 
stronger screw of 'baccy. 

Here and there some straggler (on business 
or pleasure bent?) refreshes himself with a 
cup of grimy coffee at one of the stalls which 
abound farther down the road. These out- 
door breakfasters have an uncanny ill-fed look, 
and are apt to shrug their shoulders and 
make a wry grimace after the coffee is hastily 
swallowed. Then, as they pass on, they 
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mostly utter some impatient oath. Do they 
swear at the coffee, their private grievances, 

or fate in general ? 

The lovers walk on, arm-in-arm, absorbed 
in one another, deeming themselves in 
paradise. They are conscious of no mundane 
presence, serpent or other, but proceed on their 
blissful pilgrimage, their happy faces turned 
to the north. Instinctively, perhaps, they 
have chosen the path that leads towards the 
verdant heights of Highgate and Hampstead. 
Church-spires and trees are clearly visible up 
there at the end of the ugly dull city road. 
In the vague mystery of the yellow morning- 
light that glimpse of country is suggestive 
and inviting, Harold realises that a fitting 
goal is before them ; but it seems far off still. 

" You must be getting tired, my darling ? " 
he says, as he arrives at that conclusion of 
distance. "Is there no place where we can 
rest ? " 
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"How can I feel tired while I am with 
you ? " she inquires. 

And to this pertinent question he makes 
no audible reply. 

"It is too early to go into Madame 
Delane's parlour," she adds, after another long 
pause. 

" Of course it is," he replies, eager to 
assent to any proposition of hers. "But ia 
there no other place where we can sit and 
rest and talk in peace ? Will you come into 
some hotel with me ? We can order breakfast 
now." 

" No," she answers hastily ; and as she 
speaks, her lonely wanderings recur to her 
with intense vividness. She remembers the 
lettered advertisements of the bright windows 
of that " hotel " in the Kilburn Koad. She 
seems to see " coffee-room " emblazoned on the 
wire-blind; the drunken woman is reeling on 
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the pavement outside ; the rude crowd, the 
jolting, the swearing, the riot; the anxious 
night that followed — oh, thank God I — thank 
God, indeed ! — all that is over. She is no 
longer wretched, alone, helpless, friendless. 
A sob escapes her; but the tears that force 
their way into her eyes are tears of joy. 
The ordeal of separation is over. It has 
been survived. 

Harold is here, by her side. Harold, her 
brave noble lover. He will protect and guard 
and cherish her in all coming time. 

" It is too early to go into any hotel,'' she 
says, anxious to avoid the inquisitive glances 
of strangers, which she had learnt to dread. 
"But we are not far from Eegent's Park 
now — or we might go to Primrose Hill? 
Susie took me there one Sunday. There 
are benches; we could sit and talk quite 
comfortably." 
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Cliarming suggestion I It sounds idyllic 



and inviting. 



" As I was walking up Primrose Hill, 

Primrose Hill was dirty ; 
There I met a pretty miss, 

And she made me a curtsy.*' 



Harold laughs aloud as he hums the 
nursery rhyme, which he had forgotten he 
ever knew. 

" Sweetest Clare, dearest Clare, wilt marry 
me on Monday ? " he asks, with sudden and 
intense seriousness. 

" We will talk about everjrthing on Prim- 
rose Hill," she answers diplomatically ; and 
they walk on again, each thinking of the 
other, both happily smiling at their happy 
thoughts. 

Primrose Hill at seven o'clock on a balmy 
July morning ! 

The kitchen-fires of the surrounding 
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houses are scarcely alight as yet. There is 
no smoke to mar the wide prospect which 
stretches fair and clear on every side. 

Clare, tremulously happy, is thankful to 
steady herself by casual remarks upon the 
extensive view. Under Susie's clever cockney 
tuition, the country girl has become learned 
in the signs and marvels of the great 
City. 

** That is the wonderful dome of St. 
Paul's," she says, pointing towards the heavy 
stone cupola, so clearly defined against the 
peaxl-gray eastern sky. 

" And that huge pile straight ahead ? It 
looks like a bulky overmasted ship." 

"That is the Langham Hotel," says Clare 
promptly. "Do you know, I used the very 
words you did when I asked what the place 
was. Is not that strange ? " 

This delightful coincidence of expression 
breaks the ice of enforced reserve which had 
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SO naturally followed upon their unspeakably 
great joy. They laugh aloud now, like a 
couple of happy children. Is not love always 
young ? 

And these lovers are both young and 
happy. Let them talk their lovers' sense, 
which is nonsense to others, and let them 
laugh, if we cannot. 

Clare is inclined to be too reserved at all 
times ; and even now she is anxious to hide 
the extent of her joyous emotion under a 
mask of commonplace words. She is very 
careful, also, to keep her face steadily turned 
away from his while she speaks. To meet his 
eyes would be dangerous now ; while she 
looks away from him she can command herself 
perfectly. 

''Over there, to the right, is the water- 
tower and Page's Folly on the top of Netting 
Hill," she resumes ; '' beyond, far away in 
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the distance, is Harrow-on-the-HilL Do you 
recognise the church there ? " 

What does he care for hills or churches? 
His eyes are feasting on the sweet sight 
her beauty presents to them ; and he finds 
her lovelier than she has ever before appeared 
to him, even in his dreams. 

The details of her attractive appearance, 
her features, and her figure are still as Maurice 
had described them in the passportlike signale- 
merit he gave to Mr. Garbled, the astute 
detective. The large dark eyes, the bright 
colour of lips and cheeks, and the golden- 
brown hair — all these are unchanged. 

But the expression of the girl's face — 
how difierent it is from what Maurice has 
ever seen it 1 The sad hopeless look, the 
hunted air, the chill reserve and anxious 
frowns — all these have disappeared. Happy 
content lights the glorious eyes, and lurks 
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within the smiling dimples in chin and 
cheek. 

"What is this spire here, right ahead 
now?" asks Harold, determined to make 
her turn her head towards him at last. 

" That is the new church at Hampstead," 
she says, resolved on her part, to maintain 
the tension of her overwrouht feelings within 
the restraint of commonplace words. **A 
little farther there is Highgate. Oh look, the 
sun has just touched the spire ! It seems set 
alight ! " 

" Warmed by a lover's kiss, like this and 
this ! " cries Harold. 

He can bear the restraint of convention- 
ality no longer. If a thousand people stood 
by he must have taken her to his loving 
heart, he must have flung his strong arms 
about her, and told her amidst passionate 
kisses how he has loved and longed and 
suffered. But they are alone ; there is no 
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gaping, intrusive crowd astir yet. Heaven 
and the morning sun are above them — London 
lies at their feet. 



*' Love 1 I will tell thee what it is to love ! 

It is to build with human thoughts a shrine, 
Where hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove ; 

Where time seems young, and life a thing divine. 
All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine 

To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss ; 
Above, the stars in shroudless beauty shine ; 

Around, the streams their flowery margins kiss ; 
And if there's heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this." 



Clare whispers the poetical words in her 
softest and most thrilling accents. 

"'And if there's heaven on earth, that 

heaven is surely this I ' " echoes Harold. " It's 

all quite true, darling, except the stars. But 

stars at eight o'clock on a summer morning, 

eh?" 

At this manifest incongruity they both 

laugh aloud again. 

VOL. IlL Q 
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" Is it really eight o'clock ? '* asks Clare, 
surprised. 

Her reserve has melted away, as the mists 
have done before the morning sun. She is 
neither like proud Maud Muller now, nor 
like that sad and weary maiden whom Mrs. 
Steele called nursery governess and Cecilia 
sneered at and feared as a rival. She is like 
the happy light-hearted Clare Redmond of 
Torchester once again, to whom life presents 
a bright alluring prospect, and who is ready 
to enter upon it with hopeful assurance. 

They run down Primrose Hill hand-in- 
hand, these gay young lovers; and an idle 
policeman crossing their path smiles grimly 
as he looks after them. 

" Poor youngsters ! " he mutters. ** They's 
got the work of the world afore them, they 
has; they'll find it precious 'ard by-and-by, 
no doubt." 

An early omnibus is rumbling along the 
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St. John's Wood Koad, and the conductor 
invites the young couple with a persuasive 
smile. '^York and Albany!'' he cries; and 
" York and Albany ! " he repeats, as though 
they could not fail to accede to this invitation. 
"Do you think we may go back to 

Madame De somebody's house in Soho, 

now, Clare?" asks Harold; and, when she 
assents, he hails a hansom. 

" Oh Clare, what a fright you have given 
us ! " cries Susie, meeting her blushing friend 
on the landing. " Wherever did you go to 
before breakfast ? " 

" I went with him ; he fetched me. I saw 
him from my window," whispers Gare. 

" Well, come in and have some coffee, 
do ; you must be famished, and won't — the 
gentleman — ^your friend come too ? " 

At this unceremonious invitation both 
Susie and the handsome stranger laugh 

Q 2 
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heartily; then they shake hands with the 
utmost cordiality, and — are strangers no 
longer. 

" But madame ? " asks Clare, whose ex- 
ceeding happiness fills her with a certain 
trepidation. She can scarcely realise that 
she belongs to Harold now, and that no one 
will have the power to interfere between 
them again. Until "the Church has bound 
the knot" nothing will seem assured to her. 
Perhaps Madame Delane, who never allows 
Susie to receive visitors, will forbid Harold's 
remaining in her sitting-room. 

" Oh, I'll square the dear old Gran ! " 
cries Susie irreverently. "She has had her 
cojffee; and she can't get up. Leave the 
rest to me!" 

While this happy trio are enjoying their 
breakfast Maurice makes his appearance. 

"I thought I should find you here, you 
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renegade I " he says, shaking his fist at Harold. 
"Nice quiet visitor you are to have in my 
chambers ! Three letters of complaint handed 
me with my hot water this morning ! Man 
on the ground-floor, first-floor, second-floor — 
all lifting their voices (on paper) — with one 
accord complain " 

"Never mind your fellow-lodgers,'' says 
Harold. "What is the programme you 
propose for to-day ? " 

"That you come straight to Hyde Park 
Place with me, and make everything com- 
fortable there for the reception of Miss 
Kedmond." 

"Now ril tell you my notion," says 
Harold, "which I think is better. It may 
save misunderstandings; it will certainly do 
away with suspense, and facilitate everyone's 
future movements considerably." 

"And what is this excellent proposal?" 
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asks Maurice doubtfully. He has not much 
faith in his brother's powers of diplomatic 
organisation. 

"It is that you go to Hyde Park Place 
to-day, my dear old brother Prim," says 
Harold, laughing, "and spend a few happy 
hours in the bosom of our family. Mean- 
while, Clare and I have plenty to talk about 
together; so we shall go and spend the 
day in Kew Gardens ; and to-morrow morning 
I shall obtain a license, and on Tuesday I 
shall present Mrs. Harold Steele to my 
affectionate parents. That is my programme ! " 

"But not mine, dear, dear Hal!" says 
Clare, with eagerness. "Your brother has 
proved himself kind and considerate. Pray 
let us abide by his decision, whatever it is. If 
he thinks it wisest and best for you to go 
straight to your father, do so ; for my sake ! " 

" Will you come with me, my darling ? " 
asks Harold doubtfully. 
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"That of course, if you wish it/' she 
says; and leaning towards him, whispers, 
"To the world's end now, if you will let 
me. 

"I should certainly advise you to go 
to our father together," says Maurice. ** But 
be prepared for some unpleasantness with — 
the ladies." 

"They cannot hurt me now, for he is 
with me I " says Clare, with happy con- 
fidence. 

"While you two are doing your duty, 
I shall take rest and pleasure in talking to 
Miss Susie here," says Maurice, the ever- 
considerate. 

He has seen the red rims round the 
little actress's dim eyes, and he is sure she 
has suffered more than she chose to admit 
yesterday. He wUl make it his business 
now to cheer and encouraore her. The siofht 
of those radiant lovers must depress the 
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poor child. Her thoughts shall be diverted 
and led into more satisfactory channels. The 
stage is a terra incognita to him ; but honest 
work, patience, and perseverance must tell 
in every profession, and on those points he 
has much to say to the girl whose love he 
hopes may yet be merged in a wholesome 
ambition. And so the lovers depart to make 
their peace with Mr. Steele, sen. ; and Mr. 
Steele, jun., remains to talk common sense 
to poor little Susie, who, for the time being, 
is robbed of all active interest in life, and, 
like Maurice (only with less philosophy), views 
passing events from the wings. 



CHAPTER XL 



A LOVING WOMAN, AND A CRAFTY ONE. 



Love's a mighty lord, 

And hath so humbled me, as I confess 

There is no woe to his correction, 

N"or to his service no such joy on earth. 
# « # # # 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 

And call it cunning. 



Although the happy lovers have spent two 
hours together on that sunny Sunday morning, 
they have really said very little to one another. 
The simple but potent fact of their reunion, 
after three terrible years of separation, has 
satisfied and preoccupied them to the exclusion 
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of all minor interests. Each has had a hundred 
questions to ask, and yet neither has cared to 
disturb the content of the moment by any 
allusion to the harassing past. 

But once they have fairly started on the 
road to Hyde Park Place they realise that the 
spell of satisfied silence must needs be broken 
between them at last, and that each must 
supply to the other such links in their past 
experience as are required to complete the 
understanding of the whole. They have 
agreed to walk, because talking is impossible 
in a cab, as Clare considerately suggests. She 
knows well that certain explanations are ex- 
pected from her, and she feels that private 
penance will assuredly follow on such full and 
free confession as she has determined to make. 
As soon as they are walking sedately arm-in- 
arm, Clare bravely resolves to tell her portion 
of that trying story of the past without an 
instant's further delay. 
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"Without seeking to blame your mother 
unnecessarily, Hal/' she says quietly, " I owe 
it to you as well as to myself to tell you the 
whole of that disgraceful aflfair with Lord 
Verstrume, and all that followed." 

" The infernal old ruJEan, I long to smash 

every bone in his d decrepit frame 1 " 

says Harold ; and in the fever-heat of his 
indignation he adds a long string of un- 
parliamentary epithets and ejaculations to this 
piously-expressed desire. 

Clare, feeling that no opinion, however 
harshly worded, can be too strong in condem- 
nation of her ancient persecutor, makes no 
attempt to divert the current of her rash 
young lover's wrath ; but when, in the course 
of her narrative of subsequent events, she sees 
Harold wince as she pronounces the name of 
Percy Hetheringham : " You shall not abuse 
Aiwi," she says earnestly ; " he is a good man 
and a true friend, and he helped me when I was 
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in terrible trouble. If the faintest shadow of 
reproach rests on any portion of our intercourse 
the fault was mine, and not his." And with 
the fearless candour which distinguishes this 
brave noble-hearted girl, she confesses every 
detail of her last interview with demonstrative 
Percy. The borrowed money, the proposed 
elopement, the stolen kiss, all is frankly avowed. 
Her face becomes very pale as she speaks, and 
the pain and humiliation this confession causes 
her are self-evident ; but she has set herself 
this bitter task, and therefore she fulfils it 
without flinching outwardly. 

That Harold also suffers, as he listens to 
her, increases her trouble a thousand -fold. His 
brow darkens, his lips are fiercely compressed. 

Clare, who has been so brave hitherto, 
beofins to tremble now. 

Are you very angry, Hal ? " she asks, and 
looks anxiously into his face. 

For all reply : " Have you seen this ? " he 
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inquires, and hands her a slip of printed paper, 
which he has just drawn from his waistcoat 
pocket. He watches her closely as she peruses 
it. It is part of the first column of The Times, 
dated a month back, and contains among the 
marriages the following : 

*' Hetheringham — Lee." Then follow the 
details : " Special license, at the Embassy, 
Eome;" the christian-names of bridegroom 
and bride, " Percy, Olympia," etc. 

What do the details matter ? The fact is 
clear and well-defined enough. 

" So he has married that quaint American 
who first suggested Maud Muller to him ! '* 
exclaims Clare, with very evident satisfaction, 
as she hands the slip of paper back to Harold, 
smiling the while. 

" And you are really glad ? '' he asks 
/doubtfully, and his eyes are as anxious as- 
his voice. 

" Delighted of course," says Clare promptly. 
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" the one thing wanting to make Mr. Hether- 
ingham a most desirable acquaintance is this 
fact of his having won a clever and charming 
wife for himself. Now I do sincerely hope we — 
you and T — may meet this happy couple some 
day, Hal, and then you will admit that my 
judgment of Mr. Hetheringham is correct, and 
shake hands with him on the strength of it.*' 

"That contingency — remote and unlikely 
— had best be left in the realms of the great 
unknown," says Harold sharply. "For my 
part, I am in no hurry to shake hands with a 
man for whose blood I have thirsted with a 
furious passion you could never understand, 
Clare." He shudders himself at the recollec- 
tion of all he has endured on Hetheringham's 
account. 

"Such horribly savage ideas are certainly 
quite beyond my comprehension," says Clare, 
trying to smile, but failing signally in the 
attempt. Harold's latent wrath glows far too 
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fiercely to admit of laughter. '' If you would 
try to be as just as you are strong, Hal," 
she says, determined to subdue her emotion, 
and to regain confidence in herself in order 
to be able to influence him, *'you would 
confine your anger to that wicked old lord, 
who was indeed your enemy and mine, and 
you would free the man who has never harmed 
either of us from all undeserved blame." 

" * Sufl&cient unto the day,' " says Harold 
uneasilv, and averts his head to avoid her 
anxious eyes. 

'^ We surely have no cause to talk or think 
evil noWy^ says Clare, with a voice full of 
tender meaning ; and, growing bolder, she lays 
her hand upon his arm, and with a gentle 
pressure forces him to turn his face towards 
her again, then frankly, fearlessly, she looks 
straight into his honest blue eyes. 

Something in her direct gaze moves him 
beyond control. 
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" Thank God for my darling ! " he cries. 
" And by all means let us leave discord and 
enmity to the devil." And then he laughs 
aloud, and all frowns are dispelled. " If you 
continue to look at me like that with those 
witching eyes of yours, my Clare," he says 
presently, taking her hands firmly into his, '* I 
shall embrace you here in the Queen's high- 
way, without asking with or by your leave." 

Clare, seriously alarmed by this threat, 
makes a sudden move forward ; for they have 
been so completely engrossed by their conver- 
sation that they have stood still, confronting 
one another, at the secluded corner of dismal 
Norfolk Square. Now they walk on again 
with renewed energy. The lasting ice of 
unspoken thoughts is finally broken, the flood- 
gates of eloquence are open, and they can speak 
with unrestrained freedom and confidence. 

Clare knows the bearings of the streets^ 
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terraces, and squares in this familiar neigh- 
bourhood far better than Harold does, and she 
adroitly manages to lead him across the Bays- 
water Koad and into Hyde Park. It is not 
until they have reached a seat under a spread- 
ing beech-tree that Harold becomes aware of 
the locality. " Why, we are in the Gardens 
or the Park, Clare," he says, mystified. " This 
cannot be our direction." 

" No," she says, smiling. " Your way lies 
across the road and up that last turning. Now 
I am going to ask you a favour, Hal. I am 
not a coward, I hope, and I know I have 
nothing to fear while you are with me ; but 
still I should be so glad and so grateful to you 
if you would let me sit and wait here while 
you go home and see how the land lies there 
before I join you." 

She speaks in so humbly pleading a tone 
that Harold can but yield, and does so 
pleasantly. 

VOL. ni. R 
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"T hate to lose sight of you even for a 
moment," he says ; " but of course you must 
have your own way. You always do where I 
am concerned. Promise not to move from 
this place until I return." 

*' I promise/' she says solemnly. " And I 
will wait for you even if you stay away until 
sunset." 

"No fear," he answers, laughing, and is 
gone. 

She watches the tall graceful figure, the 
rapid springy steps, the curling masses of fair 
hair which the sunshine brightens into gold, 
and she feels that she is indeed the happiest 
of women. His very strength of speech and 
muscle delights her, and gives her confidence. 
She has been badly and roughly used, but now 
she will rest in a haven of loving content^ 
and every thought of her busy brain, every 
breath she draws, every stroke of work she 
accomplishes — all, all shall be devoted to him. 
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She will wait on him hand and foot, she will 
be his humble slave and his most loving 
helpmate and wife. 

Tears fill the eyes of the proud high- 
spirited girl as she makes this solemn vow of 
lasting humility and devotion in the secret 
of her loving heart. As if to embody her 
earnest thoughts in appropriate words, some 
lines of the great master's come into her 
head : 

To love, 

It is to "be all made of siglis and tears ; 
It is to be all made of wishes, 
All humbleness, patience, and impatience. 
All purity, all trial. 



" Except, the sighs and tears," she thinks, 
'*that is assuredly my state, and I fear the 
impatience is coming upon me already; for 
the church-bells have ceased to ring, and 
where does Hal stay so long ? " 

Where indeed ? 

B 2 
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Hal is in much perplexity, and has lis- 
tened to the disjointed utterances of his poor 
broken-spirited father and the wild waihngs 
of his distracted mother in considerable 
trepidation. 

Cecilia has run away ! 

That is the startling intelligence which has 
met Harold on the threshold of the paternal 
mansion. And on seeing the hurried lines 
his sister has left behind her there is but 
one explanation of her flight possible. The 
companion of her adventurous enterprise is 
certainly Lord Verstrume. 

"Oh Hal! do you think he will marry 
her— do you think he will make her my lady 
after all?" cries Mrs. Steele, as soon as she 
has sufficiently recovered herself to give a 
more definite verbal form to her lamentations. 

Harold bites his red lips until he draws 
blood from them; but he is determined to 
control himself if possible. The struggle is a 
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hard one in any case. Still it is a relief to 
him to have come alone. This matter is best 
settled by himself unaided and unadvised. 
Neither gentle Clare nor sedate Maurice can 
help him in the strait in which he finds 
himself. 

**Give me the wicked girl's letter," he 
says, '*and let me try to find some clue in 
that." 

** Don't blame your poor sister, my darling 
Harry," implores Mrs. Steele. "You don't 
know how she has been tried, what with that 
horrid handsome Clare setting her cap at 
Lord '' 

"Silence, mother; or I will stir neither 
foot nor finger to help youl" shouts Harold, 
and finds a relief from his maddening feelings 
in that vigorous outcry. 

Mrs. Steele is cowed and silenced, and she 
hands him his sister's hurried and unfeeling 
letter of adieu : 
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" Dear Mamma, 

"Having heard from my father and 
you that you would never give your consent 
to my marriage with a rich and fascinating 
gentleman, who has been grossly maligned by 
a designing minx and by a spiteful jealous old 
bachelor, who cannot get anyone to love him, 
I have made up my mind to act on my own 
responsibility. I am tired of the dulness of 
my London home, and mean to see the world 
on my own account. You shall hear again 
when all is settled. Au revoir ! Your poor 
neglected *' Cissy." 

" It is all that wretched old prig Maurice. 
He has brought this trouble upon us. The 
poor child was awfully hurt and upset by what 
he said to your father yesterday, my own 
darling boy ! " Thus incoherently, but with 
very evident anger, Mrs. Steele pours her 
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woes into the startled ears of bewildered 
Harold. 

Cecilia ostensibly went to see some friends 
in Sussex Gardens last night. The footman of 
course accompanied his young mistress at a 
respectful distance. Arrived at the door of her 
friend's house, Miss Steele handed the servant 
a note addressed to her mother. Cecilia's 
further orders to the man were that he should 
call for her at eleven o'clock, and bring the 
book back with him. 

'* Am I to give that message, miss ? " the 
man had inquired ; and the young lady had 
quietly answered, "No; the note will tell 
mamma what is required. I do not wish you 
to disturb her after her dinner, so do not let 
her have my letter until you are ready to come 
and fetch me. Now you can go." 

All these details the footman, who was 
youthful, and deeply interested in the romance 
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in which he had so unwittingly played a part, 
had repeated over and over again both to his 
master and mistress, and for the edification of 
the servants in the hall below. 

" Would you like to hear what James has 
to say yourself?" asks Mrs. Steele, turning 
her bloodshot eyes upon her son. 

" No ; I have heard far too much already,'* 
is his curt reply. 

Cecilia had never entered her friend's house, 
but had simply walked away from the door 
as soon as James was out of sight, and had 
thus secured herself four hours' start before 
her mother had the slightest idea of the 
calamity which had fallen upon them all in con- 
sequence of her rash daughter's ill-advised act. 

"If only he will marry her — if only she 
is really to be his wife and Lady Verstrume !" 
is Mrs. Steele's repeated refrain ; but though 
she moans, there is a ring of hope in the words 
as she utters them. 
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"Marry her — is that all you want ?" cries 
puzzled Harold, seizing eagerly on this very 
feasible solution to what had seemed to 
him an irremediable shame and difficulty. 
Marry her ? — why, of course he shall, this very 
day, or to-morrow most certainly. If they 
have not crossed the Channel, I'll make myself 
responsible for that ; and if they have, delay 
will be unavoidable ; but the result shall be 
the same. I pledge you my solemn word 
as far as that goes. Oh, the double-distilled 

d old villain ! If it were not for the 

shameful cause, I should glory in punishing 
him. Trust me, mother ; and you, father dear, 
cheer up, and keep a brave heart. AU may 
yet turn out better than you have any idea 
of.'' 

" I shaU not hve to see it, I shall not live 
to see it ; but I thank you and bless you, my 
brave bright boy," says the poor old man, 
taking his son's hand into his tremulous 
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fingers, and beginning to weep in childish 
miserable fashion. 

"God bless and keep you, my bonnie 
Benjamin ! " cried his mother, folding him to 
her portly bosom. " May you have strength to 
fight in our good cause, and return victorious 
with milady J' 

Harold can bear no more. With hurried 
impatient strides he goes forth, shutting the 
door behind him with portentous vigour. He 
wishes he could close it for ever on such de- 
grading scenes. And then his kind heart 
rebounds with a sudden throb of love and pity 
for his poor old father. And he retraces his 
steps. 

"I had intended to bring you my Clare 
to-day, dear, dear father," says he. " She is 
good and brave and true. You will learn to 
love her, and she will be a comfort to you yet." 

" Bless you, and bless her, my boy. Send 
Maurice to me," says the old man feebly. 
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And Harold ever after remembers thank- 
fully that he went back and got his father's 
blessing. 

Within an hour the perturbed lover has 
met Clare, has hurried back to Soho with her, 
and has found Maurice in Dean Street, gravely 
discussing matters, theatrical and political, 
with bright Miss Susie and her stately grand- 
mother, who, in every- sense, has risen to the 
occasion. Harold, fuU of vigorous impatience, 
is very soon en route again, determined to 
shake that wicked old nobleman into abject 
submission by the sheer force of his young 
strong will, or to inflict such punishment upon 
the ancient sinner as will disable him for what 
little of life may be left to him still. 

With the diflBculties, annoyances, mis- 
directions, and disappointments that check 
Harold's progress from house to house, from 
chambers to clubs, from hotels to mews, we 
have little concern here, though a long chapter 
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might be written on the irritating theme. We 
will meet him at the important stage of his 
restless and relentless pmsuit when he has 
arrived at The Star and Garter, Richmond, and 
satisfied himself that the fugitives have made 
a halt here, prior to their probable tour abroad. 

So cunningly has Harold contrived his 
course, that he meets Lord Verstrume face to 
face on the pleasant terrace- walk belonging to 
the hotel, and fronting the river prospect. 

His lordship, who has never seen young 
Harold, gives him a friendly smile, as who 
should say : " I am enjoying my cigar and the 
air and the view; I have just had a capital 
luncheon, and if you feel inclined, I am quite 
willing to enter into conversation with you." 
The senile old man is really in excellent spirits, 
and quite inclined to patronise whosoever 
crosses his path. He is as proud of his con- 
quest, and as elated by the last convincing 
proof of his undiminished powers of fascination. 
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as any gay Lothario. Cecilia has certainly 
sought him out, and by letters, visits, and in- 
vitations to clandestine meetings has given 
him all the encouragement that the heart of 
man could desire. 

It was in accordance with her proposal that 
his lordship met her at the corner of Sussex 
Gardens on the previous evening, and it was 
she who suggested dining at Richmond with 
him. So gay and charming was this sprightly 
and enterprising young lady throughout that 
t&te-d'Ute repast, that Lord Verstrume began 
to think he had never fully appreciated his fair 
companion, and in the heat of the hour he 
offered her his hand, his heart (?) and — title. 

It was for this moment of triumph that 
Cecilia had reserved the full strength of her 
hand, and now she boldly determined to startle 
her partner by the exhibition of the trumps 
she held. 

She certainly inherited some of the business 
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capacity of her father, and much of the Hebro- 
Germanic shrewdness of her aspiring mother ; 
for she proved herself equal to the occasion, 
and to the evasions of the skilful old rouS, 
with whose future she had fully determined to 
link her own. That she had irretrievably com- 
promised herself troubled her not at all. It 
was but a means to an end. If she became 
Lady Verstrume within a week, the world 
would forget to censure her, and her escapade 
would simply be spoken of as "so romantic." 

This vision of mundane renown stirred the 
girl's pulses and flattered her ambition. 

She saw and appreciated the charm she 
had exercised upon her aged admirer, and she 
wheedled and she coaxed him with all the 
aplomh of an expert in such matters. 

Then suddenly she discovered the lateness 
of the hour, became anxious, alarmed, tearful, 
terrified, and, though hysterical, was still quite 
able to measure and appreciate her chances of 
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success. She vowed she must return home 
instantly. Never had she contemplated such a 
risk as this — never, never ! 

The old man, much perplexed and some- 
what distressed, pleaded, urged, entreated, all 
in vain. 

At last, he weeping, beseeching, and on 
his knees — ^truly a sorry and a sickening 
spectacle : 

" There is but one thing that could induce 
me to remain," she said dubiously. 

"And that?" cried he — "I promise, I 
swear it shall be yours. Tell me, my darling, 
what is it you want ? " 

**Your written promise of marriage, signed, 
sealed, and witnessed," said she. 

" But where can we find a witness ? " he 
cried, helpless as a drowning man who catches 
at an excuse as he would at a straw. 

** The waiter, when he brings the coffee and 
brandy," said she, prompt to act, and unabashed. 
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Lord Verstrume writhed in the pleasant 
toils in which this bright-eyed girl had so 
craftily caught him ; but he liked her un- 
daunted spirit all the time, and he looked at 
her flashing eyes, her heightened colour, and 
her heaving bosom with undisguised admira- 
tion. Would he, at his age, be likely to find 
a handsomer, a more attractive, or as clever 
a wife than this girl had just proved herself? 
No ; he might go much farther — ^poor man, 
tottering feebly towards the grave already — 
and yet fare worse. 

CecUia certainly appeared at her very best 
— or her worst ? — and she won her game. 

When Harold presented himself to Lord 
Verstrume, and in a tone of concentrated fury 
demanded reparation for the affront put on his 
family, and suggested horse-whipping as the 
alternative, his lordship, instead of resenting 
the young man's peremptory tone, meekly 
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declared that Mr. Steele was perfectly justified 
in his excitement, but that he prayed him 
to reserve his verdict for a few minutes. 

" I most positively assure you, my dear 
young friend," continued the old satyr, 
"that my intentions are of the most 
honourable. Your charming sister is the 
handsomest, as she is quite the most clever, 
of her sex, and I consider her eminently 
fitted to grace the highest circles in the land. 
Believe me, I am proud to say she has con- 
sented to become Lady Verstrume." 

**Our wedding is fixed for the day after 

to-morrow," says Cecilia herself, stepping 

jauntily over the crisp gravel path, and 

approaching the men in time to hear the result 

of their hasty conference. " If you, Harry, or 

any of my people, choose to be present, I'll 

promise you a slice of cake and a bottle of 

Heidsieck's Monopole to wash it down. 
VOL. m. s 
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We're to have a special license, and we go to 
town in the morning to see about it Don't 
we, Strummy, my pet ? " 

She pats the old man's wrinkled cheek and 
smiles affectionately into his bleared eyes. 

" Isn't she quite too delicious ? Who could 
resist her ? " says the enamoured swain. 

" I shall be present to witness the ceremony, 
for the sake of our parents," says Harold briefly, 
and, lifting his hat, he departs in as much 
haste as, and with even more indignation than, 
when he arrived. 



^ * 



SEQUEL. 

A CLEAR breezy day in mid-October. A gentle 
ripple on the bright blue sea ; a flood of mellow 
sunshine on the shingly beach and noble pier ; a 
crowd of visitors enjoying the beauties of nature 
and the sight of one another driving, riding, 
or walking along the sea-front in Brighton. 

Among the crowd, but not of it, and some- 
what isolated by her deep mourning and her 
elaborate widow's headgear, Mrs. Steele is being 
gently drawn along in that quiet and respectable 
conveyance a bath-chair. 

A carriage and horses suggest rapid move- 
ment, which in itself is akin to frivolity. 
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Appearances must certainly be considered 
before all else at this most critical moment 
of Mrs. Steele's career. 

She is now mistress of a handsome fortune ; 
her "darling boy'' is carrying on his late father's 
business in the most satisfactory manner ; and 
her " sweet child," Cecilia, is still abroad with 
her husband, " that dear Lord Verstrume," who 
positively dotes on " that rebellious schoolgirl/' 
his bride. Thus, in aggravated italics, Mrs. 
Steele is apt to sl^te her facts to chance 
listeners, interested or not interested, as the 
case may be. 

Little Amy — the hond-Jlde schoolgirl — is 
growing tall and handsome, and has a fortune 
settled upon her in her own right by the will 
of the father, who always called her his pet, 
and who certainly has shown some partiality in 
his dis position of his worldly goods. 

With tact and management Mrs. Steele feels 
convinced that all these items will go a long 
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way towards balancing her account with society 
favourably ; and it seems to her as though a 
welcoming glimmer of dawn were now at last 
appearing upon that social horizon towards 
which her life's efforts and ambitions have all 
unceasingly tended. 

The only bitter in her overflowing cup of 
content is the fact of Harold's marriage with 
*' that dreadful upstart Clare." And she — 
Mrs. Steele — is positively obliged to be civil to 
her son's wife, a difficult task, and ungraciously 
performed ; but that Harold has such a deter- 
mined way with him, and he is so very much 
in love with his wife too — poor fellow ! 

What fools young men are ! 

Some such thoughts are in Mrs. Steele's 
mind as she reclines in her cushioned chair, 
and watches the handsome couple, occupying 
her thoughts, walking leisurely on before her. 

But who is this fashionable lady bowing to 
Clare from a barouche ? 
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And — ^will wonders never cease ? Two of 
the occupants of that handsome carriage, . a 
young lady and a gentleman, alight and walk 
swiftly towards Harold and his wife, and 
there is a busy chattering group forming 
around Clare, who is evidently the centre of 
attraction. 

In vain Mrs. Steele pulls the cord that 
communicates (worse luck for him !) with the 
arm of the man who drags her along. He 
stops, of course ; but Clare's back is turned 
to mamma-in-law, and the friends take no 
notice of the agitated beckoning and nodding 
of that eccentric widow in the chair. 

Percy Hetheringham and Harold Steele 
have met at last ; they have shaken hands in 
quite a comfortable and friendly spirit. This 
pleasant state of things is due in great measure 
to their two fortunate young wives, who are 
still in the heyday of matrimonial happiness, 
and have proved themselves able and willing 
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to act as peace-makers between their respective 
lords. 

Olympia and Clare are already fast friends, 
and as both have passed through the crucial 
test of personal trouble and suffering, they are 
likely to understand and value one another's 
excellent qualities. 

Lady Annette hovers over these young 
couples like a presiding genius, or rather like 
a benevolent fairy. She extols them to one 
another, and to a numerous circle of friends 
and admirers of her own. She is determined 
that Clare shall yet distinguish herself as an 
artist, and encourages the glorious spirit of 
independence in the young wife, to which 
Clare lends a very willing ear. She has some 
decided opinions of her own, has this young 
lady, and the laws of marriage which make the 
wife the humble dependent on her husband's 
will and bounty, seem to her unjust to both 
man and woman. 
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" If it be my pleasure to submit to him in 
all things, well and good. That is my case ; 
but what other woman has such a man as 
Harold for her husband ? And for the thou- 
sands to whom the marriage tie becomes as 
fetters of iron, I would desire the mutual 
independence which leads to mutual respect, 
and is likely to result in true aflfection." 

"My Clare is beginning to show herself 
strong-minded already," says Harold to his 
brother, as the two pace the pier at Brighton, 
whither Maurice has come for rest and relaxa- 
tion from Saturday to Monday. " She has 
actually sold a picture to Lady Annette for 
thirty guineas, she has an order for two more, 
and she is bent on sending something up to 
town for the next Academy. She says 
the least she can do is to pay for her 
clothes and her little charities, dear proud 
darling 1 " 

"A very commendable spirit," says Maurice, 
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in his prim quiet way, which becomes more 
habitual as the years go by. 

" The best of it is," says Harold, smiling, 
"i gave Lady Annette the order for the two 
other pictures, and I mean to present them 
to you, to hang up in Cambridge, where 
she will never see them. Mum's the word, 
Maurice ! " 

Must we bid farewell here to these young 
people, whom we have accompanied through so 
many days, troublous and bright ? It seems 
as if real life is but now beginning for them ; 
and there is still so much to be told. . . . 

But the allotted number of chapters is 
completed, the last page of the third volume 
is reached, and the writer's task perforce ends 
here. Little Susie has become a public 
character already ; we need not say farewell 
to her. We can see her any night at the 
Melpomene, where she plays " second " to the 

VOL. m. T 
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leading lady, and is in a fair way of promotion 
still. She is devoted to her art, and Lord. 
Kempton corresponds with her regularly on 
matters connected with her professional 
career. 

Maurice Steele also has a vivid interest in 
the actress's doings, and never goes to town 
without trying to get a peep at her, either in 
Dean Street or. From the Wings. 



THE END. 
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